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TO 


H. H. C. 


‘From the forest’ when we speak, 
Sounds Hyléthen in the Greek: 
But the promptings fine, 
That upon the soul (we know) 
From the forest subtly flow, 
No ancient might divine. 











































HYLETHEN. 


ALL-T0O swiftly to its end 
That soft summer-eve, sweet friend, 
Sank behind us. We, 
Half round in our saddles turn’d, 
Where its dying splendours burn’d, 
Gazed regretfully; 
Half, adown the hedge-crown’d hill, 
Wistful, would press forward still— 
But a warning star 
; Glimmer’d in the deepening blue; 
Quench’d the changeful flush, that threw, 
Feebly mirror’d, far 
Backward its faint borrow’d glow. 
Then we, silently and slow, 
Took our backward way. 
Toward night-woven leaf and limb, 
Broider’d on the pale gold rim 
Of the vanish’d day, 
Thro’ moist fragrant air, we rode. 
On the bridle-hand, now, flow’d 
The dim-spreading stream; 
Stole now, gently voiceful, o’er 
Our grave silence. But, before, 
When, in a sunny dream 
i Of young pleasure, we sprang forth, 
i Spurning the firm rain-wash’d earth 
: Under iron-shod feet; 
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Then, our mutual voices drown’d 

That low lakeward-murmuring sound. 
Then, the briar-rose sweet 

Beckon’d, with her winsome smile, 

(Hid her treacherous thorn the while) ; 
And the green roadway, 

Each new darkling turn it took, 

Show’d of fairy-land a nook 
Wreathed in forest-spray— 


Tempting, part sun-pierced, part gloom. 


Each emerging height we clomb, 
Whence anew the fair 

Afternoon horizon crept 

(From the distance where it slept) 
O’er the vision, there, 

On its drowsy quivering line, 

Cloud-indented, seem’d to shine 
Spire and citadel 

Of some blissful region, blent 

In hues of eld and orient.— 
Thus, till night-dews fell 

And the star its warning sped, 

We, dear friend, unweariéd 
In sweet colloquy ; 

As the day, serene; its mood 

Strong, our fancy to delude; 
Would the thought put by 

Of the parting that impended, 

Of all, that with that last eve ended. 
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Not by the sun-lit hour 
Be my farewell spoken! 
Not, when on brake and bower 
Day beams unbroken! 
Not with the throstle’s glee; 
Not, while the brown wild-bee 
In honey’d ecstasy 
Probes the unfolded flower! 


But, when the lull’d redbreast 
No more his serenading 
Pipes to the crimson west, 
Fast in sable fading; 
After the pale primrose, 
Her chalice fain to close, 
Slumbers in chaste repose; 
And the night-wind, sighing 
Like a wandering spirit lone, 
In plaintive undertone 
To leafy tongues replying 
Some troubled tale would tell, 
Then would I say farewell— 
All its implying, 
With weird re-whisper’d spell: 
Farewell—Farewell. 
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BLEST be the years!—that, reaper-like, sure-bladed, 
Do store and make, the while they seem to mar; 

Veil’d messengers, whose tones, all sorrow-shaded, 
Yet, to console, divinely potent are. 


Low-shorn the field, wilted the tassel’d flower, 
Spill’d the once brimming crystal vase may lie: 

But life and loss, time-wedded, hold their dower 
Of balm that heals, of beams that sanctify. 


Soonest for him, who, of all breath and being, 
Of all in all, but feels himself a part; 

And, from frail transient ties his pulses freeing, 
Lies closest to the universal heart. 


His, to inform, to inspire, a view out-vying 

The warm life-vision of the proud Hellene: 
Not, with pure-human eye, self-deifying, 

Nature thro’ man, but man thro’ nature seen. 


Cull we, from groves sublime, a rarer guerdon 

Than on his brow the palm-crown’d ancient wore; 
Chanting, with fuller heart, a deeper burden— 

To find in man not less, in nature more. 
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As of a wider wisdom chasten’d, humbly, 

Yet with more ample and profounder voice, 
To swell, no hamlet-hymn’d io triumphe, 

But, to the nations, xalpere, REJOICE. 


Rejoice to live, each spirit-sharing creature; 
Make green the waste of intellect jejune: 
Reflect Earth’s every life-illumined feature; 

To her pure symphony your chords attune. 


So, with well-measuring hand, some compensation 
For that she takes shall Nature give again: 
From the drain’d chalice conjure reparation, 
As looms the sun-limn’d Iris thro’ the rain. 


Who knows, when finding earliest forbidden 
That which is sorest craved, what recompense 
May for the sear’d white-calcined flesh be hidden 

In the fell furnace of experience? 


Answer the wind-swept seed, by millions wasted, 
To save one tender germ-uplifting leaf; 

The brief-lived fly; the myriad fruits untasted; 
The stalk flung to the fire, the garner’d sheaf. 
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There is no loss! The gentle child, untimely 
Snatch’d from sweet mirth, all-spotless, to the tomb, 
Itself wept not: the claims it touch’d sublimely 
Of those that stay or follow. So, from that gloom, 


For us, thro’ storms of selfish thought combated, 
Shines a redeeming light, unseen before: 

It, to the sun-ascending pile hath added 
Of Peace, the many-mansion’d, one stone more. 


On the slow way, where many a shadow hovers, 
Darkening, deluding, deem him happy thrice, 

To whom, full-soon, some heaven-sent hand discovers 
The late-learn’d benison of sacrifice. 


The woman to the man: endued more gently; 
Younger in years, yet surer of their worth: 

Whose firm maieutic touch beneficently 
Guides the clogg’d spirit to its fairer birth. 


Thus, the life-realm through, opposites inwreathing, 
Then first springs an ensphered and perfect whole, 

When the sublime succumbs, intense and seething, 

To the calm beautiful, its antipole. 
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Ay, beautiful and faithful! Not with reasons, 
Weigh’d in cold thought: but with high hopes, that lead 

By beacon flames, straight-tending, as the seasons, 

One to another, immutable, succeed. 


So, summer-wing’d, to me, as, love-led, follow 
(Truest of friends), sure-pinion’d, to their homes 
Dove mothers, or the zephyr-mated swallow 
Speeds to his clime, your fond true greeting comes. 


A tress of fern, ’mid mindful words enfolded; 
Pendants of unforgotten columbine: 

Frail earthly types, by loving fingers moulded 
To emblems of a constancy divine. 


Now, therefore, in due turn, while yet unbroken 
Hangs the link’d heart-chain these mute years along, 
Let this unprison’d voice their wealth betoken— 
My late thank-offering of sincerest song, 


That, on a dream-sown motley life-path weaving, 
I send you, like some dark-leaved coronal, 
Starr’d with pale blossoms. Even so believing, 
Read mingled requiem and madrigal. 
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Ay, think anon 
Of wreath-laid tables at a bridal feast, 
Under soft-glowing lamps: with smilax, winding 
Its waxen tracery hither and thither, between 
Wine-cup and silver flagon; fruits heap’d high 
In mellow pyramids; and many a vase 
Clasping white lilies, or, with fresh-clipt stem, 
Roses, deep-hued, that cannot choose but pour 
Their rich defloured fragrance on the warm 
Silk-shaded air. Forth are the banqueters, 
Refresh’d, in gay dance-measures to renew 
The night-sped revelry. But a fair young guest, 
Lingering by chance there thoughtfully alone, 
Would from the relinquish’d board lift a green spray 
And pin to her bosom—when, thro’ the corridors, 
Fine strains of dulcet strings came stealing, and touch’d 
A vibrant chord in her pure heart. Spell-bound 
By that sweet marriage-music, thrill’d she stood, 
With parted lips, one hand uplifted; and her eyes 
Seem’d not to see what met them, but thro’ all, 
In dreamy thought, to gaze toward some far land, 
Unvisited, unknown.—Her then the poet 
Markéd, himself, too, midway tarrying, where 
By the half-open door her white robe shone; 
And, in his faney, above the mirthful crowd 
Soaring apart, with swift words did essay 
To paint her reverie. 


STEPHANE 
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I look’d on a brimming fountain, 
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With its waters upwelling for aye: 
They were black in the shadow of even; 
They were bright in the lustre of day. 


Not a flower by its margent mirror’d, 
But with fairest petal smiled; 

Not a bird ’neath the verdure, but warbled 
His fondest carol wild. 


Each wind to his silent hollow 
Had sped, with a murmur low; 
While the wrinkled hill-tops glimmer’d 
In the sleepy noonday glow. 


A maiden knelt, with a ewer, 
From the limpid source to fill, 

And its depths they were strong to woo her, 
That she gazed with a transport still. 


From the thirsty forest-mazes 
A chase-worn huntsman came; 

But drank not—for the spell beguiled him, 
Of a rapture he could not name. 

And they seem’d to wait and to wonder 
If their vision should vanish away, 

As I look’d on the brimming fountain, 

With its waters upwelling for aye. 
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In such words did the poet 
Pourtray the vision of the fair young guest— 
Her vision and his own. For, from that hour, 
Round her bright image his warm fancy moved, 
As moves Orion round the Cynosure. 
Not of the earth she seem’d: so radiant 
Was her clear forehead; such ethereal glory 
Stream’d from the sunny halo of her hair. 
Yet in her nature fain would he discern 
Much, to his own congenial. Not, indeed, 
The questioning intellect; but a kindred soul, 
Thrilling with pure emotions. Framed for love, 
Love tender, deep, and inexhaustible 
As a perennial rivulet, that hides 
Its source from the long sultry plains it waters, 
In the cool shadow of eternal hills. , 
This the years show’d him. Now, he but divined 
Its subtile sympathies; and, by their breath 
Inspired, in fervent choriambs gave voice 
To his exalted mood. 
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Child of the skies, 
Maid,—as thou art; 

Star of mine eyes, 
Heaven of my heart: 


Draw thou but near, 
All, all is light! 

But disappear,— 
Lo, it is night! 


Day binds a gem 
Over Night’s brow 
(My diadem, 
Beauty, art thou) ; 


And, when he hides 
Love’s sign away, 

Twilight abides, 
Saved of its ray. 


So come thy smile 
Oft, as my dawn: 
Light me the while 





Thoughts of thee gone. 


Star of mine eyes, 


Heaven of my heart: 


Fair as the skies, 
Maiden, thou art. 
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Celestial forms 
Did to their mortal worshipers, of old, 
Descend. As when, to Latmos’ stilly slopes, 
The pale moon-goddess, from her heavenly home, 
In waves of rippling phosphor glided down 
And kiss’d Endymion’s slumber-shaded cheek. 
With us abide, not differently (tho’ themselves 
Unknowing, and unknown, the while they stay), 
Spirits of light, sometime, along this wayfare, 
That in abysmal mystery began, 
And tends we know not whither. But, anon, 
Their gracious mission once fulfill’d, they must 
Return, to prove that they were lent, not given. 
Thus was the poet taught (what he, ofttimes, 
As of mere human texture, would forget), 
When helpless on the farther verge he stood.— 
Not till long after could he pen the scene, 
That they might read and profit by its lore, 
Who need the lesson. 


Watch and wait, with bated breath; 
’T is the border-land of death. 


See, upon her upturn’d eyes 
A strange outward dimness lies; 


For, within they seek a light 
Hidden from our grosser sight. 


Our hush’d voices she hears not: 
Rapt is all her spirit-thought, 


Hearkening, how it may respond 
To the summons from beyond. 
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Oh, if in other spheres there be 
A supernal harmony, 


Breathed to hovering souls, that list 
Under skies of amethyst, 


She but aspires, now, to turn 
The terrestrial sojourn 


Into something of the same 
As with her life earthward came.— 


Yes, the trembling breath has past: 
That faint-drawn sigh was the last.— 


Such release kind Nature brings, 
When the sun-born insect springs 


To new, bright-wing’d fields of bliss, 
Fluttering from the chrysalis. 


But, as in the wreathed sea-shell 
A far echo seems to dwell, 


Of some solemn wave-lapt shore, 
Caught and held for evermore, 


So I know that I shall hear 
That sigh, in my mindful ear, 





‘Lill I, too, am eall’d to stand 
On the mystic border-land. 
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First in after years, 
When the long arrow-flight of time had spann’d 
The middle distance, found he a new strength 
The warning of those moments to record. 
For then, when freshly that slight form was laid, 
To share the slumbers of the silent dead, 
Under chill snow not whiter than her face, 
Rose, mingled with the vacant agony 
And pang of absence, a strange fear, lest he 
Had not done well his part; not at each time 
Touch’d the right chord. No thoughts, no phantasies 
Came at behest: but, uninvoked, unbidden, 
Sang the death-minstrel, with infernal choir, 
Shrilling, as wolves howl by the wintry edge 
Of Ural wildernesses.—’T were enough 
To bide, firm-lipp’d, till the fell pack, outwearied, 
Slink into silence.—Comes the gray dawn first, 
Haunted by lingering voices of the night; 
Then, thro’ its vapours, one warm beam, that wakes 
Old memories and new purpose. 
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Methought I stood by a mountain grand, 
And the sea crept up to its flinty strand. 


I heard no sound in that region lone 
But the waves and their weary monotone. 


The mountain moved, as it were in sleep, 
And stirr’d the waters of all the deep; 


And a surge swang mightily to and fro, 
And now rose louder, and now sank low. 


Then floated the ringing tones between 
Of a lyre, swept by a hand unseen. 


Sweet and solemn they seem’d to glide 
From caverns dark in the mountain-side, 


Till the billows ceased to beat at the shore, 
And wearily murmur’d the waves, as before. 


But long in my ear an echo rang 
Of the throe, and the surge, and the lyre’s clang. 
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Immortal poesy! 
The music of life’s morning—when the child seer 
Stands by the shore, clear-eyed; and, gazing toward 
The sun-fed sources of his being, hearkens 
To faint Aeolian melodies, that float 
Over green waters from the gates of pearl. 
All-searching language of the soul; to all 
Tongues common; from all bosoms breathed, that nigh 
To the wellsprings of mystery have lain, 
Nilus, Dodona, or Gethsemane. 
Utter’d, not to the sense-bound hearing; but, 
Thro’ avenues of the spirit, to that ear 
Which, like the hermit’s door, weleomes, unbarr’d, 
Herald or foot-worn pilgrim or scarr’d slave. 
What else but the weird star-link’d talisman 
Of charity and beauty, heaven-born song, 
Threading this clogg’d and travail-crusted sojourn 
From youth to age, as veins of purest gold 
Thread the black earth, enlocks the charméd ring 
Of many-hued experience ?—till the man, 
In all simplicity and meekness, stands 
Where stood the child: over still waters hearing 
The zephyr-wafted curfew-tones of peace; 
Seeing, direct, near, and immediate, 
That truth which labour’d learning only hides. 
There, now once more, the slumbrous images 
Of past and future, in one mirror merged, 
On fancy’s argent stream roll by, 
Delighting, not deluding. 
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Lone, without comrade to cumber, 
In the wild forest to lie, 

Where tall pines, tempting to slumber, 
Stem the blue tide of the sky. 


Fragrances rare, terebinthine, 
Float o’er the cone-sprinkled sward, 
Far thro’ the vague labyrinthine 
Mazes of memory pour’d. 


Only the loon’s ghostly laughter 
Breaks from the forest-bound mere: 

Chimes of some mystic hereafter, 
Borne on the spell-haunted ear. 


Wraiths of yon fathomless azure, 
Cloud-rack to cloud-castle rear’d, 

Bid these fond fancies soar, as your 
Shapes evanescent and weird. 


There, where the pine-tops are sailing, 
Black-fringed, ethereal; hung 

’Mid fleecy filaments, veiling 
Elfin-forms, phantasy-sprung,— 


There, what bright visage, benignly 
Sad, on my rapt vision beams? 

Soul to soul, upborne divinely 

- Into the cloud-world of dreams! 


What tho’ with day-dream be blended 
Bliss quench’d in night long ago, 
If, till the reverie ’s ended, 
Blithely the dream-measures flow! 


Out in the wild witching forest 
Lone and uncumber’d to lie, 

Stretch’d where the pines that are tallest 
Stem the blue tide of the sky. 
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TAKE, then, dear friend, your crown—word-woven: not 

Like Ariadna’s, in the firmament 

Of spacious heaven with starry gems enwrought; 

Once to her brow from fervid Orient 

Divinely press’d: but in plain token sent 

Of kind remembrance, from the fruited glades 

Hemming a new Hesperian continent, 

Rock-ridged; whose morn the snow-clad shoulder shades, 
Whose eve o’er azure seas in golden pallor fades. 


Here from hill caverns sweeping sands of gold 

Wide flashing streams their westward courses wind, 

Profuser than to Lydian kings of old 

The famed Pactolus bore: with margent lined 

By fields of bearded grain, whose reapers bind 

World-sheaves of plenty; or flowing, now between 

Fruit lands of shell or berry or citrus kind, 

Or the gray olive; now ’mid vine-slopes seen, 
Hiding pink clusters bathed in leafy rills of green. 


Full-long the unfailing South her genial rains 

Pours over dale and upland, to renew, 

For pastured flocks no brumal fold restrains, 

Fresh sustenance the verdant winter through; 

And, for delighted eyes, the varied hue 

Of verdure-mingled bloom—white solomon-seal, 

Orange of poppy, and faint myrtle-blue: 

Which fanning, thro’ light and shade, with sprite-like zeal, 
Their soft invisible way the searching sea-winds steal. 


Sprite-like below: but, on each ridgy height, 

The foam-born children of the giant West, 

Rushing resistless in untrammell’d might 

Of whistling glee! Down to her shelter’d nest 

Flees the high-soaring hawk. Their toilsome quest 

Eager-eyed hunter and rude muleteer 

Bend breathless down: behind the airy crest 

The steep still trail pursuing, oak-edged—near 
Rattle of basking snake and plunge of startled deer. 
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Mutters the black ravine with echoes hoarse 
And muffled, where dense-fallen bowlders meet 
The hurrying stream, that, from its snowy source, 
Descends persistent. Here, with shuffling feet, 
From ledge to ledge, moves Bruin, his grim retreat 
Wary to cover. Here, the mountain-quail 
Chants thro’ the gloom. But one lone sunbeam sweet 
Glints on the darting salmon’s rainbow scale, 

Where strives the crystal tide toward welkin and toward vale. 


Strives nobly! What scenes for faltering pen to trace, 
In that Titanic valley, whose sheer sides 
Drop from mid-heaven to the shadowy base 
Of Earth, low-rifted! There the Ice-king bides 
His thousand years of slumbering strength, and hides 
Under blue sheen the sure footfalls, that merge 
In Time ’s unswerving pathway; whilst his guides, 
Colossal peaks, in frowning silence, urge 

The blind obedient waters, over the dizzy verge, 


To their mad leap!—Yet is there might to save 
That vapoury ruin, with all-gathering hand, 
In fresh redoubled potency to lave 
The temples of a wonder-teeming land. 
Set on its brow, in serrate order grand, 
Linking the present to a buried past 
Of growths primeval, green and ageless, stand 
Redwood and huge sequoia. They, the last 

Of their majestic kind: and, with them, failing fast, 


Too many a source of balm. No longer toll 

For holy men (who sought no golden fleece, 

But to sow wide their mission of the soul) 

Anthem and angelus—where, in calm release 

From fever’d life, they till’d its rich surcease. 

Perchance, like theirs, might our free fancy stray 

O’er the far-arching ocean, named of Peace, 

Past yon white sea-bird rock’d in briny spray, 
On the swift wing of thought, to Nippon and Cathay. 
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Fancy free!—So deem the mind, 

That no chains of memory bind 
To some foreland fair 

Of the dim receding shore; 

That no anchor flings before, 
Caught with gossamer 

To some hope, deep-glimmering thro’ 

Each wave-wrinkled roadstead new. 
Who no melody 

Of enchanted music hears, 

Echoed down the steadying years; 
Nor, of quick-stirr’d heart, 

Fresh enravishment can feel, 

Let him rove, with veering keel: 
Let him swing apart; 

Drifting on a starless sea, 

Calm-beholden, fancy free. 


EPILOGUE 
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And who?—at the cost 
Of a cold and blunted sense; 
In a vague indifference 
To that sadness lost, 
Which, by unrelenting laws, 
Every thing of beauty draws 
In its silken train,— 
Who, forsooth, would ask reprieve ?— 
Or the mesh of fate unweave?— 
Not to stand again 
Near the torrent-laved lake-side, 
Watch the foam-fleck’d water glide, 
Hear the low refrain 
Murmur’d by the rumbling fall. 
Feign not I, now, to recall, 
Thro’ a childish rhyme, 
What, when little children, we 
(Little knowing) thought to see 
In very deed: a clime, 
Where nor face nor flower should fade, 
Nor fount that fed the everglade 
(Save that of tears) run dry; 
Nor loved voices fail, between 
Pale dawn and the opaline 
Of the sunset sky.— 
So, lest sombre strains too long 
Haunt the evening of my song 
With remember’d spell, 
Sinking softly to its end: 
Therefore, yet again, sweet friend, 
Once again, farewell. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A CRITIC.* 





ALEXIS F. LANGE. 





Walter Scott is reported to have said: ‘‘If poets are the 
pillars of literature, critics must be regarded as the cater- 
pillars.’’ He had in mind the class of reviewers that feed 
and thrive on budding authors, and thus do their best to- 
wards stripping the tree of literature of new shoots and 
foliage and fruit. To this class belong not only all those 
who look upon an author as guilty until proved innocent, 
but also those who presume to sit in judgment and to de- 
liver verdicts in accordance with something they consider 
literary law. The attitude is that of the teacher whose boys 
and girls are all good or bad, promising or hopeless, accord- 
ing to whether they conform or do not conform to her sys- 
tem of pedagogy. A noted mathematician illustrated this 
attitude when he condemned all poetry on the ground that 
he had never read a poem that proved anything, no, not a 
single one after which he could put aQ. E. D. An English 
governess declared the Sistine Madonna to be a poor pic- 
ture, because Rafael, she said, ‘‘should have known better 
than to paint two urchins with their elbows on the table,— 
in the presence of Mary.’’ Extreme examples these; but 
they serve to make clear the essential nature of what is 
known as judicial eriticism,—the passing of judgment on 
the basis of rules and laws supposed to be absolute. 


1 An address delivered at the Teachers’ Institute of Napa County, 
October, 1904. 
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The very opposite attitude is assumed by the students or 
interpreters of literature. Their aim is the same as that of 
the botanist in studying a plant,—to understand. In order 
to do so they seek to put themselves into the author’s place, 
to think his thoughts just as he had them, to see the same 
visions, to experience the same feelings, to discover not only 
what he accomplished but what he meant to accomplish as 
well, to trace all the influences that helped or hindered,— 
in short, to re-create the author’s work within themselves 
through love and sympathy, and to explain to themselves 
and others what qualities it has and how these are to be 
accounted for. Instead of asking, What rank shall be as- 
signed to this book? they ask, How has it come into being 
such as it is? Instead of discussing the question, Is it a 
work of perfect art? they ask, What is its tendency, its 
significance ? 

Now, if such an interpreter goes a step beyond revealing 
and characterizing an author and his works; if he gives also 
estimates of comparative or relative value, estimates based 
on an inductive study of literature and of its connection 
with human life, we get another kind of criticism,—the in- 
terpretative. It is like that of the teacher who understands 
her pupils and measures the achievement of each by the 
capacity of each, by the standard of the class as a whole, 
and by the inherent, not arbitrary, laws of good workman- 
ship and conduct. 

It is to this class of critics that we must assign Lowell, 
and among them he stands easily first as far as American 
men of letters are concerned. It is questionable whether 
even Matthew Arnold possessed as fine qualifications for in- 
terpretative criticism as Lowell exhibits in his critical es- 
says. Intimately versed in more than six national litera- 
tures, and endowed with a memory at once tenacious and 
ready to yield up its treasures on demand, Lowell com- 
manded a more extended horizon than Arnold. His outlook 
on life, too, was wider, and enabled him to see a great 
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writer’s work in more relations and in truer perspective. 
Nor did he have any of that Brahminic mental exclusive- 
ness which narrowed Arnold’s vision and contracted his 
sympathies. Lowell’s range of sympathies coincided with 
his breadth of outlook, and made it possible for him to ap- 
preciate men as far apart in temper as Dryden and Dante. 
If he had not Arnold’s nice poise of judgment, he had more 
common sense in more ways, as well as the added advan- 
tage of greater experience as a productive artist. If he 
does not as often condense his opinions into summary crit- 
ical verdicts, he does something better. He lends us his eyes, 
eyes keener than ours, his imagination, more vivid than 
ours, his sense of values, better trained than ours, his sense 
of humor, to make us realize that authors are of our own 
flesh and blood,—and the authors rise before us in the full- 
ness of life, with their characteristic marks of strength or 
weakness, so that we can judge for ourselves. 

But back of every critic’s interpretations and judgments 
lies his philosophy of art, and this can rarely be separated 
entirely from his personality. No one of us can ever discuss 
another human being in a wholly impersonal way; no por- 
trait we draw is merely a reflection of the original, a photo- 
graph. It is as we see it; it has passed through the prism of 
our philosophy of life. And this bears the marks of our ex- 
perience. It may look to us universal on the outside, but 
fiber and pith are individual. If Goethe had had Carlyle’s 
stomach, Faust would have been different; if Carlyle’s 
struggle for existence had been less fierce, his opinions, while 
perhaps not less sturdy, would have been less storm-twisted. 
The human pig gets four feet into the trough before it form- 
ulates the law of supply and demand as a rule of conduct 
and adds the corollary: do others before they do you. 
Where the only god known is a golden calf, a theology, a 
philosophy arises which makes the dance around the calf a 
sacred rite and one who can’t or won’t dance an infidel and 
outcast. Whence comes the gospel of the strenuous life? 
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Chiefly from a strenuous temperament. Whence its claim 
to be the only gospel? From the narrowness inseparable 
from a strong individuality. Its extreme adherents are apt 
to reason thus: I can’t help acting; the ideal course for 
everybody is, therefore, action. I love to be heard and seen; 
be ye, therefore, visible and audible. My heroism is aggres- 
sive, militant; hence there are no silent forces. I believe 
in doing; away, therefore, with growing. Do as I do; better 
still, do as I tell you. 

In short, physique, temperament, external conditions, 
the social atmosphere one breathes—these are factors that 
always account, at least in part, for a man’s working creed, 
which is frequently simply his natural practice set up as a 
decalogue. 

What, then, was Lowell’s working creed as a student 
and eritie of literature? What, to begin with, did he un- 
derstand by literary art? There always have been and 
there always will be people to whom a gentleman is a man 
that never slips on the floor of etiquette; there always have 
been and there always will be writers and critics to whom 
the art of literature consists in weaving words into pleasing 
shapes. What they look for is perfection of technique. 
There are others, and always will be, to whom the body is 
so much more than raiment that the form of a poem or of 
a prose work may be of any cut or finish as long as it is full 

Of pious plums, 
So extra-super-moral,— 
For sucking Virtue’s tender gums 
Most tooth-enticing coral.’ 
Lowell belongs to neither of these classes. Literature 
meant to him, primarily, nothing more nor less than an 
expression of human experience, just as our government or 
as the character of each one of us is such an expression. 
The books on his shelves, Scudder tells us, always stood for 
the writers. About him were not merely The Canterbury 


* Lowell, Origin of Didactic Poetry. 
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Tales, Hamlet, Faust, The Divine Comedy, but Chaucer 
himself, and Shakespeare, and Goethe, and Dante, and all 
the other choice spirits he had gathered together for 
friendly intercourse. This vital conception of literature 
explains why we are told less in his essays about the heroic 
pentameter than about Pope, why we hear much concerning 
the man Lessing and little concerning his style, why our 
attention is kept focussed on Chaucer’s personality rather 
than on the means employed to produce the charm of his 
verse and the delights of his story-telling. Before a book 
becomes a book in the literary sense, its contents must have 
been lived by its author, must have been a part of his inner 
being,—this conviction, exemplified in his own practice 
from first to last, constitutes the first article of Lowell’s 
literary creed. 

It would be absurd, however, to infer that Lowell under- 
rated the importance of form. It is true that he was often 
too impatient to revise his own work, too much inclined to 
extemporize and too little inclined to grow lean, if need be, 
over the search for the one adequate, the inevitable word. 
The fault was natural to one whose powers were so ready 
and quick in action, and whose control over his intellectual 
resources was so complete.1 But no one saw more clearly 
that it is of the very essence of all art so to fashion its con- 
ceptions that living idea and its embodiment become one, 
as the human soul and its body, in accordance with the laws 
of expression. 

Accordingly Dryden stood high in his estimation because 
‘‘he had, beyond most, the gift of the right word.’’ To 
Swinburne he admits that ‘‘to make beautiful conceptions 
immortal by exquisiteness of phrase, is to be a poet.’’ ‘‘The 
gold of the poet,’’ he insists in the essay on Carlyle, ‘‘must 
be refined, molded, stamped with the image and superscrip- 
tion of his time, but with a beauty of design and finish that 
are of no time. The work must surpass the material.’”’ A 

1Scudder’s Life of Lowell. 
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classic was to him a book, which, as he says in his study of 
Spenser, ‘‘maintains itself by virtue of that happy coales- 
cence of matter and style, that innate and exquisite sym- 
pathy between the thought that gives life and the form that 
consents to every mood of grace and dignity.’ 

The living thought creating its embodiment—this is 
Lowell’s conception of artistic production. But if content 
and form go together, so do content and personality. Low- 
ell distinguishes sharply between genius and character— 
which to him meant not only what a man is in his conduct 
but also what he is in his heart of hearts and what he wants 
to be—but ‘‘ All the beautiful sentiments in the world,’’ he 
declares, in giving his opinion of Rousseau, ‘‘weigh less 
than a single lovely action. Fine words butter no parsnips. 
Words, money, all things else, are comparatively easy to give 
away; but when a man makes a gift of his daily life and 
practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it may be, has 
taken possession of him.’’ Of Bryant he says :— 


We, listening, learned what makes the might of words,— 
Manhood to back them, constant as a star; 


And with special reference to Dante: ‘‘The man behind 
the verse is far greater than the verse itself, and the im- 
pulse he gives to what is deepest and most sacred in us, 
though we cannot always explain it, is none the less real 
and lasting.’’ It is not immaterial, then, what an author 
is, provided he has genius. Moral imbecility never pro- 
duces great art. He who is at outs with his own better 
nature and with the divine moral order may satisfy ‘‘some 
fleeting fancy of the day,’’ but not the ‘‘constant longing 
and hunger of human nature.’ It will not be given him, 
as Lowell expresses it, ‘‘to feel and to utter that immanent 
life of things without which the utmost perfection of form 
is at best only wax or marble.’” 

This last statement contains the reason why what is 


1 Essay on Carlyle. 
? Swinburne’s Tragedies. 
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said, how it is said, and who says it, belong together, why 
matter, manner, and manhood must enter into a union, one 
and inseparable, in the creation of literature as art. Ac- 
cording to Lowell, the purpose of literature, of all art, is not 
merely to amuse or even to give refined pleasure. A night- 
ingale sings neither to make a Mozart happy nor to win a 
pleased hee-haw from a thistle-munching donkey. <A flower 
may please us by virtue of its fragrance, but surely the 
purpose of the flower does not lie in our noses. That a 
woman’s beauty may lie wholly in her lover’s eyes, all will 
erant,—except, of course, the lover; but shall we look for 
the reason for her existence and perfections in his ecstacy ? 
No, pleasure is a result, a necessary by-product, if you will, 
of literature, of art in general, but not its purpose; just as 
happiness is a result and perhaps a necessary by-product 
of being and living in a certain way, but not the purpose 
of life. 

But even if pleasure were the purpose of literary art, 
the higher, nobler, the lasting forms of pleasure cannot be 
produced by leaving out or perverting truth, whether in- 
tellectual or moral. In the long run mankind wearies of 
nonsense rhymes, however melodious; in the long run man- 
kind turns from the will-o’-the-wisps, however iridescent, 
that hover over its moral quagmires. We know, of course, 
that the Italian Renaissance produced men capable of look- 
ing with equal zest upon a new Madonna by Rafael and 
the corpse of a rival they had poisoned. We know people 
who on Sundays stretch out their hands toward God and 
on week days towards their neighbors’ pockets—and appar- 
ently with sincere devotion in either case. But it is an 
utterly antiquated psychology that would for normal man- 
kind separate aesthetic enjoyment from reason and ideals 
of conduct. As a matter of history, the peoples of Ger- 
manie origin have steadily insisted on these elements as a 
condition for enjoyment. Lowell is correct when he says: 
‘‘The Teutonic nature has always shown a sturdy prefer- 
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ence of the solid bone with a marrow of nutritious moral 
to any shadow of the same on the flowing mirror of sense.’’ 

Is Lowell’s theory, then, that the purpose of literature 
is to teach? If we were compelled to deduce his theory 
solely from his practice, we might be persuaded to answer 
yes, without qualifications. Lines upon lines may be culled 
from his poems in which he reveals himself merely as a 
thinker, lines that appeal directly to our sense of truth, 
and to our aesthetic sense only as a neat statement of a 
mathematical truth makes such an appeal. Whole poems, 
such as The Oracle of the Goldfishes, presuppose that the 
reader, too, is 

With metaphysice midges sore, 

and knows what the search for the tree of knowledge means. 
In many others of his poems Lowell is didactic in the sense 
that he expressly formulates the moral, or wakes up slum- 
bering consciences with stinging rebukes, or goads the 
public up the steeps of duty, or lays the lash of satire on 
Hypocrisy, Wrong, and Oppression. But it would be rash 
to leap to the conclusion that in doing so he was following 
his own insight into the nature and laws of poetry. He 
was simply unaware at times that instead of smiting the 
strings of the lyre he was really pounding the pulpit, while 
at other times, with the St. George mood upon him, he 
struck at the dragon of Evil deliberately and knowingly 
with the sword readiest to his hand. And it is true that 
even as critic he stood ready to accept and approve of a 
certain admixture of direct teaching. ‘‘If,’’ says he, in the 
paper on Wordsworth, ‘‘it be the most delightful function 
of the poet to set our lives to music, yet he will perhaps be 
even more sure of our maturer gratitude if he do his part 
also as a moralist and philosopher to purify and enlighten ; 
if he define and encourage our vacillating perceptions of 
duty,—if he make ‘‘of the jumbled bits of our dissected 
map of experience a coherent chart.’’ 


1 Essay on Spenser. 
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We shall come nearer to a full view of Lowell’s thought, 
however, if we listen first of all to his self-critique in A 
Fable for Crities :— 

There is Lowell, who is striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme; 
He might get on.alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoulders; 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching. 
But what is the great poet, the poet who reaches the summit 
of Parnassus, to sing of? The answer is:— 
Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, thy love, thy wonder, 
And tell the age what all its signs have meant.’ 
Why? Because :— 
All nations have their message from on high, 
Each the Messiah of some central thought, 
For the fulfillment and delight of Man.’ 


And poets are the prophets and bearers of this message. 
‘*Driven by their finer nature,’’ Lowell remarks in a lec- 
ture on Thomas Middleton, ‘‘to search into end contem- 
plate the universal laws of soul, they find some fragments 
of the broken tablets of God’s law, and interpret it half 
conscious of its mighty import. The dreams of poets are 
morning-dreams, coming to them in the early dawn and 
day-breaking of great truths, and are surely fulfilled at 
last.’ What he conceived to be the proper theme or motif 
for the great poet of his own age and nation, he tells us in 
the Ode of 1841 :— 
Who feels that God and Heaven’s great deeps are nearer 
Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh; 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom dearer 
Than that of all his brethren, low or high; 
Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 
And finds in Love the heart’s-blood of his song ;— 


1 Ode (1841). 
?L’Envoi to Sonnets. 
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This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart; 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
To him the smiling soul of man shall listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 
And once again in every eye shall glisten 
The glory of a nature satisfied. 
His verse shall have a great commanding motion, 
Heaving and swelling with a melody 
Learnt of the sky, the river, and the ocean, 
And all the pure, majestic things that be. 
But if the poet’s function is to 
Interpret well the wondrous voices 
Which to the calm and silent spirit come, 
how is he to body forth the message he has heard? Not by 
demonstration—this is the method of the scientist or phil- 
osopher; not by urging men in so many words to do or to 
desist from doing certain things—this is the method of the 
moralist, of the law from Sinai. The conceptions of the 
poet are not formulae or rules; they come to him in the 
images Nature and human life bear to our senses; and the 
‘‘living conception,’’ to quote Lowell again, ‘‘shapes itself 
a body in marble, color, or modulated sound, and hence- 
forth the two are inseparable.’’ In this sense Lowell places 
himself squarely on the side of those who insist on ‘‘ Art for 
Art’s sake.’” Minerva, in The Origin of Didactic Poetry, 
voices his own conviction :— 
‘*Discriminate,’’ she said, ‘‘betimes; 
The Muse is unforgiving; 
Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 
Your morals in your living.’’ 

The purpose of literature is neither to give pleasure nor 
instruction. Its purpose lies within itself, and consists in 
embodying interpretations of human experience through 
the methods of art. In doing so, however, it cannot fail to 
give refined pleasure—if the ears that listen are not too 
long; not only that, but it teaches as well,—‘‘teaches,’’ to 
use Lowell’s phrase, ‘‘like life, by indirection, by those 
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nods and winks that are thrown away on us blind horses in 
such profusion.’ At its best it teaches as a human being 
does whose mere presence restrains, refines, strengthens, 
draws upward; whose personality is a revelation and 
prophecy of man’s high estate. If the poet or novelist 
really sees life truly and sees it whole, if his soul is ‘‘led 
by the eternal law,’’ he may represent life, as Shakespeare 
does; the greatness of it, the vileness of it, and all the 
shades between; he will still be one of the powers that 
make for righteousness ;—and, provided always he possess 
the gift of artistic utterance, he will be a great poet or a 
great novelist. 

Literature is thus seen to be something organic. Beau- 
tiful patches do not by themselves give perennial value to 
a lyrie or epic poem, to a novel or a drama. ‘‘Real fame,’’ 
Lowell insists, ‘‘depends rather on the sum of an author’s 
powers than on any brillianey of special parts.’’? ‘‘The 
really great writer is great in the mass, and is to be tested 
less by his cleverness in the elaboration of parts than by 
that reach of mind which is incapable of random effort, 
which selects, arranges, combines, rejects, denies itself the 
cheap triumph of immediate effects, because it is absorbed 
by the controlling charm of proportion and unity. The 
creative intellect is distinguished by marks of design.’ 
“‘Tt is the union of qualities, and not their addition, that 
assures the value of each separately.’’* 

It follows likewise, in Lowell’s vital view, that an author 
gets a large portion of his strength through his people. He 
loses it when he stands aloof from their lives and interests. 
To quote from Lowell’s essay on Spenser: ‘‘All great 
poetry must smack of the soil, for it must be rooted in it, 
must suck life and substance from it.’’? And in comment- 
ing on Swinburne’s attempt to write Greek tragedies in 
English, Lowell says: ‘‘It is the grace of the Greeks, their 


1 Essay on Shakespeare. 
* Essay on Carlyle. 

’ Essay on Chaucer. 

* Essay on Dryden. 
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sense of proportion, their distaste for the exaggerated, their 
exquisite propriety of phrase, which steadies the imagina- 
tion without cramping it,—it is these that we should en- 
deavor to assimilate without the loss of our own individ- 
uality.’’ But ‘‘no effort to raise a defunct past has ever 
led to anything but just enough galvanic twitching of the 
limbs to remind us unpleasantly of life.’? On the other 
hand, what Lowell says in another connection is equally 
true: ‘‘If a man cannot stand on his two feet, were it not 
better for him to be honest about it at once, and go down 
on all fours?’ Unless the writer have ‘‘the aspiring in- 
stinct of the pine that climbs forever toward diviner air,’’ 
he will ‘‘suck life and substance’’ from his native soil only 
‘*in the groveling fashion of the potato.’’? The more of 
the unprovincial and uncontemporaneous elements there is 
in his nature, the greater he will be, the more will he speak 
‘‘out of the eternal to the present.’’ ‘‘Real manhood and 
honest achievement’’—to quote from the essay, A Great 
Public Character,—‘‘are nowhere provincial, but enter the 
select society of all time on an even footing.’’ Accordingly 
Lincoln typefied to Lowell the great writer’s relation to his 
age and public. ‘‘Mr. Lincoln’’—he points out in the pa- 
per just referred to—‘‘was an original man, and in so far 
a great man; yet it was the Americanism of his every 
thought, word, and action, which not only made his infiu- 
ence equally at home in East and West, but drew the eyes 
of the outside world, and was the pedestal that lifted him 
where he could be seen by them.”’ 

It follows from this conviction that originality is not 
synonymous with anything lying between eccentricity and 
lunacy. Lowell enjoyed immensely being taught to see in 
new ways, but he would beyond a doubt have advised our 
modern impressionists who habitually see purple cows to 
consult an oculist as soon as possible. ‘‘A man cannot es- 
cape in thought, any more than he can in language, from 


1On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners. 
? Essay on Spenser. 
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the past and the present.’’ ‘‘ Writers who have no past are 
pretty sure of having no future.’’ ‘‘Originality consists in 
power of digesting and assimilating thoughts so that they 
may become part of our life and substance.’ ‘‘In litera- 
ture a thing becomes his at last who says it best and thus 
makes it his own.’’? The true relation of the writer to the 
past and present of life and nature is like that of each sun- 
set to its predecessors :—‘‘The sunset is original every even- 
ing, though for thousands of years it has built out of the 
same light and vapor its visionary cities with dome and pin- 
nacles, and its delectable mountains.’”* 

To him who hath eyes to see and ears to hear life and 
Nature are ever new. For Lowell the emphasis rested on 
life, human life. Intimate as he was with Nature and all 
her ways, fond as he was of her every mood, grateful as 
he was for all those influences 


That purify and heal and are not seen; 
yet she had significance for him only through her relation 


to man and through the relation of both to the one imma- 
nent divine spirit of the universe. ‘‘The divine life of 
Nature,’’ he reminds us, in the essay on Thoreau, ‘‘is more 
wonderful, more various, more sublime in man than in any 
of her works, and the wisdom that is gained by commerce 
with men, as Montaigne and Shakespeare gained it, or with 
one’s own soul among men, as Dante, is the most delightful, 
as it is the most precious of all. In outward nature it is still 
man that interests us.’’ 

If I could tax your interest still longer, I should try to 
show that Lowell’s critical essays no less than his poems 
are literature as tested by his own standards, and further 
that these standards are in substantial agreement with the 
standards of all those who have really seen literature truly 
and seen it whole. But even so it has seemed worth your 
while, I hope, to spend this half-hour with Lowell among 
his books. 


1 Essay on Thoreau. 
* Essay on Dryden. 
5 Essay on Keats. 
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CLASS VISION." 





Rt. Rev. WILLIAM Forp NICHOLS. 





Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.—1 Cor. 3:11. 

Several hundred thousand people around the bay of San 
Francisco have recently been made a class by themselves. 
They have passed through an ordeal which has touched the 
sympathy of the civilized world. The year will be memor- 
able for their experience. The effect of the experience upon 
all who had it has passed into each personal history as an 
event of a lifetime. In a word, there is a sense in which 
all of us hereabouts may call ourselves the Class of 1906. 
Not perhaps precisely as such a phrase is used in the aca- 
demic tongue. For example, those whom it is my privi- 
lege to address to-day have, I believe, been some four years, 
forty-eight months, in their training, and about forty-eight 
seconds sufficed to graduate those in residence in the earth- 
quake zone as proficient in its course. And the very flames 
which devoured your diplomas gave an added credential 
of having passed, to those who were scattered by their 
fierceness. But we may with propriety of speech, I venture 
to think, call ourselves your classmates. You, with this 
whole community, as we with you, are this year’s men—a 
year big with the events of moment as, I believe, it is with 
the destinies of California. 


* Baccalaureate sermon, delivered in the Greek Theatre, Sunday, 
May 13, 1906. 
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There were classes of ’49 at many an American seat of 
learning; but here every citizen was a man or woman of 
49. Recent events have made the possibilities of pioneer- 
ing into a new and greater future for California very oppor- 
tunities to make historical the men and women of nineteen 
six. 

The city and commonwealth builder has his record to 
make, and no one doubts that, barring more earthquakes, 
he will make it. The San Francisco sky-line is very much 
the same, so far as its tall buildings are concerned, and that 
is but typical of the soaring of the civic spirit that has sur- 
vived crash and cinder. Millions will pour in, steel stories 
will run up; shop and office, street and wharf will hum with 
industry and commerce, homes and hotels and halls will fill 
with family and social round, and the shattered walls and 
ashes will be spirited away simply for more ‘‘made 
ground,’’ and again the fair city will cover its seven times 
seven hills. To live to see that will be in itself a proud and 
presumably a near privilege. 

For all that, we are just now in the planning stage. Our 
best mind is occupied in discussing and discovering the 
most direct and truest pathways to our vision. How shall 
we build wisely and well? How shall we make the most of 
our advantages of site? How shall we in boulevards and 
architecture best realize the city beautiful? This involves 
no little study of the proper materials for strong structures 
and of the questions of resistance to earthquake and fire. 
‘*Now lay our foundations aright for all time’’ is the watch- 
word of the hour. Avoid mistakes; learn from the past; 
take advantage of the wide spaces cleared for new treat- 
ment. 

It seems an opportune moment to carry that thought 
still deeper. <A city really determines its future not so 
much by the houses as by what they house, by its avenues, 
as by its revenues of mankind, by its contour as by its char- 
acter. It is not San Francisco, but the San Franciscan ; not 
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California, but the Californian, that is to count. And we 
are not thinking at all adequately of our future building 
if we do not plan for the sky-line of the people’s vision as 
well as for the towering roofs. Otherwise the stir of recup- 
eration will be only like that of the ant-hill, shot through 
with tiny life to restore the breach of one destructive foot- 
step, only to have the incautious footfall of the next passer- 
by demolish it again. The real upbuilding with which our 
devastated region is most vitally concerned to-day is the 
rearing of character. And the promise of it all is that the 
very titanic forces which tumbled down and calcined hard- 
est and heaviest stone, unloosed springs and channels of 
human sympathy and brotherliness and bravery and science 
of relief which had been hidden under the more material 
aspects of our much satirized civilization. With such a 
hidden wealth of human kindness, our whole country, our 
city, our California, is in no danger of having these sweet 
springs of human nature dry up. No vast scheme to finance 
our city redivivus has in it anything like the possibilities 
of ready and dazzling resource for the Greater San Fran- 
cisco that are latent in the right recognition and rise of this 
newly appraised asset of the human heart. 

The question is, how are we to make the most of it? 
That question is by no means a local one. The whole nation 
has surprised itself with the assertion of its heart. The 
American brain we knew about in the progress of the 
world; the American nerve needed no X-ray; the American 
muscle was not a little wielding the Union as well as the 
‘‘Unions’’; American genius all through was making his- 
tory. But strife of classes and interests and money-greed 
and soft living and trickery of trade and graft and venality 
in public life, and social and individual unreality and ban- 
ality and looseness, and Vanity Fair in full blast generally, 
were more than hinting, both in satire and in sigh, at 
something the matter with the American heart. The true 
beat of it now is as memorable as the pulsating walls of 
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the 18th of April. The American heart is still sound; you 
may be sure of that. 

But just now we have to think as Californians as well 
as Americans, and to that question of making the most of 
the new chapter of our history I believe we may turn with 
buoyant zest. First, there must be vision, and that there 
already is. Our young men see visions and our old men 
dream dreams. Subtract all sheer optimism and this is still 
true. It is true of the sober-minded and conservative men. 
It is in the air, and we cannot help breathing it. This is not 
to say that the man without a dollar left in the world is 
not, especially in the coming weeks, to realize perhaps much 
more than ever how much that dollar means. It is not to 
forget the heartaches and pinches of poverty where they 
have been strangers before, nor to fail to take seriously the 
prodigious problems that belong to our forecast, nor to be 
oblivious of all the pathos of sorrow and dashed hopes and 
disappointments that are more desolate in their acreage 
over lives and hearts—God comfort them !—than our ruins 
could ever be. No, the cheer and consideration for all this 
should be one of the first and foremost inspirations of our 
vision as we try to make every one of our lives a whole 
relief station in itself. Be it ours, in our high vision of 
privilege, to divine opportunities to feed hungering spirits 
invisible to each other in their loneliness and shrinking, but 
waiting as a weary bread-line for our brotherhood. 

But in this vision of the kind of manhood that shall be 
the glory of our upbuilding, our instinct must be for the 
very best. We cannot afford to throw away zeal and effort 
on less than the best. ‘‘ Aut Caesar, aut nullus,’’—the best 
possible or none, is the right spirit for the new era of char- 
acter, as it is for quake and fireproof material and struct- 
ure. Class ‘‘B’’ manhood will only be a compromise, and 
Class ‘‘A’’ strength of steel and workmanship is typical of 
the kind of building to be aimed at by our whole California 
class of 1906. Now it is a striking and assuring fact that 
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we may have no manner of doubt or delay in reaching the 
right data and specifications for such character building 
on its most comprehensive and enterprising scale. We have 
in this no stage of experiment to wait upon in order to 
determine what is best. No one withholds the secret in his 
future skilled tests. No opportunity remains for anyone to 
make the signal discovery or patent it. A thousand things 
may remain for architectural or structural or industrial 
genius to work out from the recent lessons before the ideal 
type of building is found for the city blocks of the new 
metropolis. And then, no doubt, we shall learn as we go— 
always some new security, some new convenience, some new 
appointment for time or labor saving or luxury. We would 
appear really to be only in the beginning of what is getting 
the name of ‘‘devising civic improvements for modern con- 
ditions.’” Burnham or Louis Napoleon plans for a whole 
city, or even your Benard plans for a complete University, 
are very rare indeed, but character building in its ideals has 
no real scope for the brand new. In point of fact, no one 
has been able to tell us anything original or unknown or 
altogether novel about the essentials of character for nine- 
teen centuries. Much, no doubt, each age may do for itself 
in interpreting those essentials into its own progressive 
terms. Indeed, every man must build upon them in his own 
way. But the essentials themselves, the grounding of charac- 
ter, had expression once for all, not in a formula, not in an 
institution, not in a book, though all of these things have 
their place, but in a life lived before men in the fiercest pos- 
sible light, the life of the One who gave the name to our 
whole era as a Christian era, Jesus Christ. That is the sim- 
ple, direct foree of our text, when you are thinking of 
building up the best and truest type of manhood. Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. 

One of these essentials is truth. And Christ’s whole 
person and life was truth. Call truth simple honesty for 
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our present purpose. That is only one of the elements of 
truth, but it is a very conspicuous one in our vision of 
opportunities for the new manhood. The new San Fran- 
cisco, they tell us, must have honest construction. Bogus 
building must come to an end. And of how many things 
could it be said that the earthquake and fire tried every 
man’s work of what sort it was. Emergencies make strange 
turns of affairs and exhibit qualities that have not been 
suspected. The broad avenue that had been charted for 
ornament becomes the fire-break. The Army becomes a 
charitable agency. The bank holiday becomes an everyday. 
The Park, for beauty and recreation, becomes the refugee’s 
eamp. The highway becomes the kitchen. And all answer 
their purpose very well. On the other hand the fair exter- 
nal wall betrays its flimsiness, the structural cheat is 
exposed, and the rattle-trap fabrics collapse in a way that 
would defy even a diatribe of Ruskin to describe. It is 
all, however, downright pretense and dishonesty in the light 
of the Lamp of Truth. So with human character. No 
matter what veneer there may be about it, if it lacks honesty 
in its foundation, it will some day disastrously topple over. 
This old-fashioned maxim San Francisco must restore to its 
proper place if she is to build her new manhood aright. 
Will she? Perhaps it is too much to expect to have any 
change outright. Rather will it not go on; those that are 
honest will be honest still, and those that are dis- 
honest will be dishonest still. But then the sturdy aim of 
every good citizen to promote a sense of honor and integrity 
as a civic mark will tell in the long run upon our real pros- 
perity far more than beating about for population. One 
month ago any one who would have predicted the present 
condition of closed saloons and freedom from drunkenness 
and crime in San Francisco would have received a smile 
of pity for his pains. You cannot prohibit dishonesty, but 
you ean stand for the blazing abroad of honor of a city 
gscutcheon. ‘‘Punic faith’’ was the blot in the downfall 
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of Carthage. Californian faith and credit have ever, thank 
God, been contrasted with anything like that, and in dark- 
est days our best has yielded to none in our country. But 
now is our opportunity to make public and civic honor so 
characteristic of a city set on a hill that it cannot be hid. 
Why not lift up a standard of commercial, political and 
industrial as well as personal honor that will pass into a 
proverb ‘‘Good as the Golden State.’’ Does this too seem 
like vaulting ambition? Not so much if we take into 
account some things which have happened lately. Look at 
some of our political conditions. We remember a municipal 
election, not so many months since, in which issues, no 
matter what now, were sharply presented and handled on 
both sides without gloves. It is reported now with seeming 
authority that all party issues are for the present to be 
sunk and the leaders are to join forces for the united revival 
of the city. Then the candidates for the mayorality on 
either side were pitted against each other on distinct ques- 
tions of city reformation. It is no lessening of our admira- 
tion for the campaigning of the epigrammatic young grad- 
uate of this University, Mr. Partridge, who was not elected, 
to pay a well deserved tribute to-day to Mayor Schmitz, for 
the large-minded and patriotic way in which he has risen 
to the exacting duties of his office—and he should have 
ready and cordial support, as I believe he has,—in these 
days when, almost literally, reform means the actual re- 
formation of a tumbled and smoldering city. If we would 
but know it, we are seeing with our eyes some things which 
fire the heart with true ambition for lofty purpose in our 
manhood. 

But another part of any true foundation laid in Jesus 
Christ is brotherhood. He is our great Brother. He gave 
a new ideal to the ages. His fraternity was mankind. His 
fellowship is for eternity. His bond is for the beginning 
and the end. He is an alpha omega. He would draw all 
men unto him. Every one who would bear another’s bur- 
dens has caught something of His law. Every one who 
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would work for the common good is breathing some of His 
spirit. Every one who would lead his fellows to higher 
character and achievement is under His influence, because 
Christian civilization is simply the civilization that has 
Christ permeating it everywhere. You can no more elimi- 
nate Him from the heredity or environment of any given 
individual than you can date your birth outside of an Anno 
Domini. And it is a perfectly possible aim for any modern 
city as a whole to build more or to build less upon brother- 
hood as a fundamental trait. A city may have a character- 
istic sense of camaraderie, or it may rather sourly present 
a spectacle of never pulling together in anything. It would 
be unfair to class our truly. big-hearted San Francisco 
among the latter, but now certainly is the time, if ever, 
for it to put itself fully into line with the former kind of 
city. The new citizenship must exploit brotherhood. Men 
who shared the same blanket in those park snatches of sleep 
in the nights radiant with the flames’ glow, as now side by 
side they face the future, should share the same civic ambi- 
tion for heart and mutual fairness of consideration, and 
reciprocal interest, though one happens to be in the shop 
and the other in the office, though one is white and the 
other perhaps brown or yellow or some other shade, and 
though one is up and the other down. Pure policy, indeed, 
dictates something like this for mutual relief and progress. 
It is part of the program of any alert board of trade to 
get everybody to work together for the common push of 
city prosperity. Organized interest is well understood to 
be oftentimes the best form of self-interest. But you will 
understand me to mean something far more vital than that 
to our well-being. The spirit of fraternity is after all the 
more important thing than the badge. The value of the 
password between brothers cannot be listed in jewelers’ 
price lists like the pin, and the touch which one true man 
has with another true man at sight, whatever be their sta- 
tions or rations, is the real hope of San Francisco to-day in 
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its promise of better brotherhood to come. Great corpora- 
tions have proved that they have souls. Business has refused 
to clap on ‘‘corner’’ prices. Labor holds in abeyance some 
of its stiffest union rules. The Government becomes pater- 
nal to the extent of feeding, clothing and camping hundreds 
of thousands, and all because we are thrown back upon sim- 
ple humanity, which appears in terms of simple brotherhood 
of man. This phase undoubtedly is abnormal and cannot 
continue, but the genius of it may well remain, tending to 
eliminate cut-throat rivalries and smart practices and grind- 
ing greed and ignoble partisanship and artificial social 
alignments, and the thousand and one sorry selfishnesses 
that split up the unity and action of a great city, and that 
genius can further exhibit itself in making a new kind of 
Order of St. Francis to pervade the city of his name with 
a civic brotherhood compactly integrated to its center. Let 
us have for such a civie cult of the brotherhood of mankind 
an heroic statue of St. Francis to crown our new city hall. 

And Canon Knox-Little, of England, in his discriminat- 
ing life of St. Francis, points out a note in his career in 
which, I believe, all religious people of whatever name will 
chord, and that is that ‘‘his work was a wonderful step in 
God’s providential order for fashioning and forwarding the 
civilization of the West; and this, too, by his peculiar treat- 
ment of the things of time, and his direct devotion to reli- 
gion.’’ Ina word, St. Francis reinforced civilization with 
religion. In that all religious people can feel the common 
impulse now for our commonwealth. San Francisco, like 
St. Francis, whatever her vision, whatever her enthusiasm 
for humanity, must appreciate what religion can do for her 
moral and spiritual upbuilding. ‘‘Other foundation can no 
man lay.’’ St. Francis took Christ’s method of world-bet- 
terment. To adopt Knox-Little’s phrase, religion is to 
‘‘leaven, and absorb civilization at last, and bless it and 
restrain it, and sanctify it, and to charm it into some meas- 
ure of goodness and diminish the evil in it, and take the 
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sting out of its dangerous tendencies, and while continuing 
to be at war with the sin in it, to be careful not to war 
with true civilization itself.’’ To have a municipal man- 
hood typical of the best of the century is then to appro- 
priate the very spirit of St. Francis if we intelligently give 
religion its proper place in achieving it. Religion is not 
the luxury of a few in a city. It is the necessity of the 
many, if the city is to thrive aright. The finer vision of 
character supremacy, the kindling ardor of the kin of citi- 
zenship of no mean city, will fail without it. Cujus religio, 
ejus regio is a turn we might give to an old saying. There 
is still preserved at Assisi the little hut in which St. Francis 
and his first companions found their earliest shelter. The 
great church in the interior of which it is preserved intact, 
suffered from an earthquake in 1832. Over the entrance 
to the little original building used as a loved and revered 
chapel, is a fine fresco representing a vision of St. Francis, 
of the greatness of the full devotion to the service of Christ. 
The earthquake must have brought closely to the hearts of 
those who were there the lesson of the contrast always sug- 
gested by the magnificent fane enfolding the rude shed. 
And the vision belonged as a pristine glory to the shed 
rather than to the splendid sanctuary. Just now all Chris- 
tian bodies in San Francisco will know what it is to worship 
in sheds, and must be content in great part to do without 
the worthier temples we hope to see crowning our hills in 
even nobler type than we have ever seen before. But the 
religion of the shack may be just now transfigured by vision 
as our shaken and burnt churches have never been. And 
if they are, and if our religious people will rally around 
their places of worship and become a generation of faithful 
churchgoers and get to their knees and become more God- 
fearing and God-loving and prayerful and conscientious 
and catch more the spirit of their Master, they will soon 
contribute the very thing needed to elevate their civic char- 
acter. We translate St. Francis into San Francisco; let 
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us translate his genius of Christian civilization into civic 
action. 


Vision, brotherhod, religion; these I propose as the 
watchword of the hour in laying the foundations for our 
works of restoring and ennobling San Francisco for its 
metropolitan sphere of influence. These are tried founda- 
tions that have never failed. They are foundations in 
Christ. They have never been surpassed by any helps to 
character. No man and no age can improve upon them. 
‘‘Other foundations can no man lay than that is laid.’’ 
The challenge to test this has come strikingly and sharply 
to all of us who have by our April experience been made a 
class of 1906. In heavy foundation work there is, no doubt, 
hazard and hoist. We must expect strain upon power and 
skill, and now and then a bruise. The supports must be 
shaped for their weight by careful formula. The upper 
lines of beauty must be anticipated. Material things must 
count only for expression of the high ideal, as in Michel 
Angelo’s sonnet: 

«¢ When— 
With chiseled touch 
The stone, unhewn and cold, 
Becomes a living mould, 


The more the marble wastes, 
The more the statue grows.’’ 


And to you who in advancement to your Degree are to 
stand on the University Register as the Class of 1906, I feel 
that I can couple no more timely message with the congratu- 
lations which it is my privilege to extend to you to-day 
than to refresh your minds about the foundations of char- 
acter as each one of you goes out to your individual stations 
in life. Advisedly I say, refresh your minds, because these 
things, vision, brotherhood and religion have long since, I 
doubt not, had their hearing with you in your foundation- 
laying in the years so essentially formative preceding this. 
I can only submit to you the maxim of the text in profound 
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interest in your young life and in this sun-dawn of your 
serious day in which you are to do your work while it is 
day. May bright dreams long ward off that concern which 
some of us must begin to have about the night that cometh 
when no man can work. The vision of the Christ, the broth- 
erhood of the Christ, the religion of the Christ, dream of 
these things, too; vitalize them in your life and character, 
and Christ will be yours to know in blessed possession and 
yours to irradiate your pathway. 

And as community-builders, wherever you are, and 
California-builders, if here is your lot, realize what a privi- 
lege it is to have a share in these times if you are willing 
to count for this vision, this brotherhood, this uplifting 
religion. No one would willingly miss the quickened heart- 
beat at the toesin that is sounding for the stir to higher 
levels of American manhood and womanhood, the bracing 
atmosphere so fully charged with the better self and Christ. 
Before he was the saint, St. Francis was the young man, 
and as he was once sitting amid the ruins of an old church 
the turning point of his life came to him. He seemed to 


hear a voice, ‘‘Francis, seest thou not that my house is in 
ruins? Go and restore it for me.”’ 





THE ART-EPIC AND THE FOLK-EPIC. 


ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE ART-EPIC 
AND THE FOLK-EPIC.' 


CoRNELIUS B. BRADLEY. 


When we call the Paradise Lost and other poems of its 
kind Art-epies, and so distinguish them from certain others 
which we call Folk-epics, we do not mean, I imagine, that 
the two are necessarily different in subject-matter or in 
essentials of treatment: for the so-called Art-epics have 
confessedly copied the others in these points. Nor do we 
mean that in genesis and development the two are different 
throughout. It is clear that both kinds alike strike their 
roots deep into the same subsoil of communal consciousness 
and of racial activity wherein are the beginnings of spiritual 
and artistic life for man. Both kinds take shape under the 
determining influence of prevalent ideals of beauty, of con- 
duct, and of character, which are racial and not individual. 
The ultimate materials for both, whether in the form of 
story, myth, legend, cosmogony, or theology, are, as we 
know, the resultants of codperative efforts on the part of 
untold generations of men. The earlier stage then is essen- 
tially alike in both; and so too is the final. For the final 
form in both is determined by the fusing, the codrdination, 
and reduction of all this mass in the central glow of some 
individual imagination, and the recasting of it in the mold 
of a single, adequate, poetic form. Whatever differences 
then we discern between the Art-epic and the Folk-epic 


* Paper read at a meeting of the Philological Club, April, 1905. 
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must be either differences in the intermediate stage directly 
affecting the final form; or, possibly, some difference in 
the poet’s temperament or circumstances; or even some dif- 
ference in ourselves, which may modify our impression of 
the result. The factors efficient here would seem to be 
these: (1) The individual power and skill of the redactor 
actually brought into play. (2) The relative conditions of 
age, form, and consistency in which the various materials 
are furnished to his hand, in so far as these affect the in- 
herent difficulty of the redactor’s task, and the consequent 
demand for the exercise of conscious art. (3) The contem- 
porary attitude of men regarding this material, as affecting 
the freedom which the poet may allow himself in dealing 
with it; and (4) our own knowledge or ignorance of the 
precise facts and conditions of the redaction, which uncon- 
sciously, but surely, affects our impression, and therefore 
our classification, of individual epics. 

As for the first point, organizing and poetic power of 
a very high order is presumed in the case of any poem 
which the suffrage of the world has crowned as an epic. 
That fact is the demonstration of its presence. Differences 
of degree within this first order of poetic power, or differ- 
ences of aspect and function, while affecting the rank of 
the epic, so far as I can see, do not at all affect its classifi- 
cation under one or other of the two kinds now under con- 
sideration. There remains, however, the pertinent ques- 
tion of how constantly and how pervasively is this organiz- 
ing power evoked, how large is the demand made upon it, 
and how obvious are the proofs of its exercise. Since 
these are matters immediately concerned with the remain- 
ing heads of my discussion, I shall defer them until we 
encounter them in their places further on. 

The second point—the actual form and condition of the 
raw material of epic poetry which comes to the redactor’s 
hands—is one of considerable importance. If the redac- 
tion takes place not too long after the close of the natural 
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growth of folk-lore and legend; if the material reflects the 
imaginative life of a single unitary people, and therefore 
of a single epoch, we should expect to find in it a degree of 
homogeneity both in matter and in manner, which would 
very greatly simplify the task of redaction. Artistic selec- 
tion would be very largely anticipated by what we might 
call natural selection. Many of the forms and features of 
communal art, being already in harmony with each other 
and with the main theme, would inevitably be preserved in 
the finished work. Not that there would be less need of 
the consummate poet, or less opportunity for him, but his 
art would largely efface him. The pervading sense of a 
single dominant personality would to us be greatly lowered, 
with corresponding heightening of the features of imper- 
sonal, 7.e., racial, codperation. A work so brought into final 
form we should certainly count a Folk-epic;—and such a 
work is the Iliad. 

But let us suppose the contrary case :—that the mass of 
legendary material for the coming epic concerns a number 
of diverse peoples; that its various elements have been de- 
veloped under widely differing conditions, and even in dif- 
ferent epochs; that there are fundamental discrepancies of 
situation or of story to be harmonized or eliminated, action 
to be newly motived, and all its scenes brought as it were 
into one focus and reduced to one scale; that all its life, 
of whatever original cast, is all to be made to assume the 
guise and setting of an already fabulous heroic age whose 
only examples are the Iliad and the Odyssey. In such a 
case the dominance of the individual and of his art will be 
greatly enhanced ;—we shall everywhere feel the presence 
of the poet. Quite apart perhaps from what we now know 
of its origin, we might for this reason alone account the 
Aneid an Art-epiec. 

Or let us put one other case. If in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, either in France or in England, the Arthurian legend 
had found its poet of genius, and if he had been uplifted 
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on a swelling tide of national or racial enthusiasm, we 
should doubtless have had a genuine Folk-epic. But if 
Milton in the seventeenth century had carried through to 
completion his earlier and long-brooded purpose,—had 
given us the British instead of the Hebrew story,—we 
should certainly have had an Art-epic. Between these two 
dates—in Chaucer’s time or again in Malory’s, had either 
of these men been fitted for the task,—we should have had 
a result which might conceivably have been of either kind, 
according to the obtrusiveness of the personality and art,— 
the original prominence, that is, of the personal signature; 
but in part also according to the degree in which the lapse 
of time has caused that signature to fade from our view. 
But, on the other hand, had Shakespeare’s genius been epi- 
cal rather than dramatic, and had he—late as his period 
was—addressed himself to this story, I venture to believe 
the work would be rated as a Folk-epic. Shakespeare is the 
known and historic type of a great poetic organizer like 
our unknown and mythical Homer. His is the skill to work 
with unhewn stones—with masses of material most diverse 
in origin and form,—and with the least possible alteration 
of them, to build them into a noble edifice. His is the art 
which effaces art, as it certainly did even to his contem- 
poraries. The very opposite is true when we come to the 
only great poet who ever actually wrought in these partic- 
ular materials—to Tennyson and his Idylls of the King. 
Though these attain not to the continuity and complete- 
ness of the epic and are therefore only epical, there can be 
no doubt as to their classification with reference to the ques- 
tion we are now considering. They represent the acme of 
conscious and personal art,—the utmost remove from the 
features of the Folk-epic. 

The third point,—as to the part which contemporary 
belief, conviction, and reverence for tradition may play in 
limiting the redactor’s freedom in the exercise of his art,— 
seems to me to be of not nearly so much importance to our 
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present discussion as some appear to think. That strong 
contemporary feeling toward the tradition—and especially 
the redactor’s own feeling as reflecting that of his time— 
would powerfully affect the freedom of his art along cer- 
tain lines is undoubtedly true. But that the presence of 
such affirmative feeling should have much to do with mak- 
ing the outcome an epic of the Folk-species, or that its ab- 
sence, leaving the poet more fancy-free, should of itself 
tend to make his art more dominant, and so give us an Art- 
epic, seems to me an unwarranted conclusion, and one not 
borne out by the facts. Virgil, as Heinze has abundantly 
shown, feels bound religiously to respect the tradition. He 
may choose between different versions of the tradition that 
one which best suits his purpose. He may fill up gaps in 
the tradition with material of his own invention. He may 
graft foreign tradition upon the native or the Grecian 
stock. Above all, he may amplify, embellish, may supply 
motive, occasion, and setting; may infuse into it all his 
own genius, his own poetic aspiration. But in all essentials 
Virgil sticks close to his text. Nevertheless his work is the 
very type of the Art-epic. 

On the other hand Homer seems to have worked in an 
atmosphere of much greater freedom. Myth and legend 
seem plastic in his. hands, and that in spite of much greater 
apparent belief and reverence, both as regards the heroic 
and as regards the divine phases of the legend, than is con- 
ceivable in Virgil’s time. 

Milton, at a greater distance from the origins than was 
the case with either of these, is nevertheless confronted 
both within himself and in the world about him by a con- 
viction much more rigid and definite than Homer’s, and by 
a scruple which bound him to follow the letter much more 
closely than did Virgil. It is worth while moreover in this 
connection to note how closely Tennyson too has followed 
Malory, though surely neither the poet himself nor his age 
could have felt the slightest seruple—unless it were an 
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artistic one—to prevent him from doing as he would with 
heroes whose very existence at all in the flesh is openly 
doubted or denied. Certain human types from the old 
myths, it is true, have become symbolic—are now psycho- 
logical studies, and poets in succeeding ages are fond of 
shaping them anew in the image and fashion of their own 
times, and trying their reaction under changed conditions 
and social ideals. Such old types freely dealt with anew 
are of immense importance and interest as landmarks of 
the progress of human thought, and the gradual shift of 
its ideals. Such are the Ulysses of Dante and of Tennyson, 
the Prometheus of Shelley and of Lowell, the Faust of Mar- 
lowe and of Goethe, and the various impersonations of the 
Satan-type—including Prometheus—from the Satan of Job 
to Mephistopheles. These are dealt with more freely per- 
haps in proportion to their distance from their originals. 
But apart from such cases as these, the very reverse of the 
usual assumption would seem quite as close to the truth, if 
not closer; namely, the nearer the beginnings, the more plas- 
tic in general is the material of the tradition; and not until 
late is it likely to crystallize into definite dogma, or become 
a matter of creed which one touches at his peril. 

The last point is one I have never seen discussed or 
even mentioned; yet it seems to me deserving of serious 
attention. The assignment of a great poem to the one class 
or the other is not in every ease, surely, a matter of ob- 
jective certainty or of absolute demonstration. It is rather 
the outcome of a total impression made upon us ;—the im- 
pression of the presence or absence of a single conscious 
purpose powerful enough to codrdinate and unify all de- 
tails, and of a conscious personal technique and art which 
make themselves felt there in the work. All poems that we 
know of epic grade root themselves in some great tradition 
of which they are the final and consummate flower. All of 
them therefore have the popular, the communal element, 
the fragmentary and discrepant material as their basis, 
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needing to be fused in the central heat of some great artistic 
imagination before the broken fragments can become a 
great poem. Conversely all poems which we account worthy 
to take rank as epics have had, we feel sure, from some 
hand this final personal shaping; since the constant ten- 
dency to ramify and diverge, which is the mark of the 
popular, the communal, phase of the process, could never 
reverse itself without passing out of that phase into the 
phase of personal art. Both the communal origin, then, 
and the personal art are present in every epic. The dif- 
ference therefore becomes a question of degree and not of 
kind: How completely has the organizing imagination and 
purpose mastered these unorganized materials? How far 
have the resources of the poet’s expressive art sufficed to 
give the resulting conception adequate and harmonious ex- 
pression? Perfection in either kind it is idle to look for. 
No imagination can suffice to reconcile all discrepancies, to 
fill up all gaps in material so originating; nor can any art 
working on so vast a scale efface entirely all traces of the 
tools of previous workmen. Every work of art is really a 
palimpsest, but epic art more so than any other, and in- 
evitably so. 

Here as elsewhere hindsight is proverbially better than 
foresight ;—we see what we are prepared to see. The dis- 
tinguished scientist, you remember, who when asked to ob- 
serve some specially interesting object made ready for him 
in the field of the miscroscope, instinctively paused to ask 
before he would look, ‘‘What am I to see?’’ was quite 
right. Had he not received that direction, he might have 
looked in vain;—he might have missed entirely the in- 
tended demonstration. So here in a great epic a conscious 
purpose is much more clearly discerned when we know what 
to look for, when we have learned from other sources some- 
what of the artist’s character and tendencies. His art is 
more apparent the more we know of his artistic training, 
his masters, his models, and the history of his development. 
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If these elements in his case are well known, and known 
to be efficient and powerful, the presumption of course will 
be strong that they will be found in the epic he has worked 
upon, and that they will determine its artistic quality. But 
it is conceivable also that for one reason or another these 
powers, though generally pronounced enough, may have 
been feebly exercised in any particular case; or even 
though competent, the poet may be without a strong ego- 
istic manner. In such cases we might find ourselves quite 
at a loss, and our demonstration would not be complete 
till we had unearthed the quarry in which he worked, had 
found the rough blocks which he was to build into his 
stately edifice:—that is, had discovered his sources in the 
form in which they came to his hands. Not until this has 
been done have we any absolute control upon subjective 
and impressionistic judgment. In Milton’s case we have 
of course full information on all these points. Yet it seems 
to us, no doubt, that without any of this information we 
should be able to recognize anywhere that splendid egoism 
of character and the music of that ‘‘organ voice of Eng- 
land’’;—and so I agree we should in general. But I am 
not so sure of detail and of special passages. What would 
the art critic of three millenniums hence, with no Bible, no 
Homer, no Dante, no Tasso, no history, and no other poems 
of Milton to afford him a clew—what would he make of 
the allegory of Sin and Death, of that grotesque Limbo on 
‘the backside of the world,’’ of that other grotesque and 
irrationality of battle in Heaven with gunpowder and 
cannon, of coarse punning speech on the part of arch- 
angels who count themselves equals of the Most High, or 
of that scene in the grand audience chamber of Hell, when 
‘*Prinees, Powers, Potentates, the flower of Heaven once 
lost’’ assembled to hear the report of their mighty leader’s 
success, suddenly fall prone and grovelling in guise of ser- 
pents, and instead of the intended applause utter only ‘‘a 

dismal universal hiss’’? Or what would he make of the 
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passages where Milton’s scruple about the very words of 
scripture has given us whole blocks of lines which are little 
more than centos, whose metrical form even does not con- 
form to rules which Milton elsewhere observes? Under 
criticism like that we are only too familiar with would not 
these almost inevitably be marked as ‘‘intrusive materials,’’ 
unassimilated and unassimilible ;—instances in fact of the 
very sort of thing which characterize the Folk-epic? Yet 
most of these, as we know, are Milton’s own invention pure 
and simple, and are not found in any of his models or 
sources. All this, be it observed, in the case of Milton, 
whose personality and art are as definite and unmistakable 
as any we know in literature. But suppose the artist of 
Paradise Lost had been quite another, yet as great or even 
greater than Milton; but an artist of a different method ;— 
suppose it had been Shakespeare, working broadly and rap- 
idly, incurious of minute and uniform finish, compelled by 
haste to collaborate with other men, to appropriate whole 
blocks of material either as it stood, or with slight touches 
of his own,—an artist of no one fixed mood and master- 
temper to betray him, but of immense range and compass— 
had it been so, what could the critic do but pronounce the 
work a Folk-epic? Is it not conceivable—nay, is it not even 
probable—that such is the case with Homer? Clearly then 
our knowledge—that is, our ignorance—of the facts may 
determine our judgment, and may determine it wrongly. 
It is at least a significant fact that of all the works we 
agree to call Folk-epics not one, so far as I can recall, has 
grown to completion within the range of our vision and 
recorded observation; and not one of our so-called Art- 
epics is the work of an artist we do not personally know. 
These arguments, it may be said, are purely hypothet- 
ical; and such they are frankly admitted to be. But such 
too, it seems to me, are the arguments which oppose them. 
The fact is that the group of poems we are now consid- 
ering is so small, so essentially diverse in character, and 
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with few exceptions so absolutely unknown to us in the real 
facts and circumstances of their origin, that sound general- 
ization is extremely difficult, to say the least; and dogma- 
tism of any sort is entirely out of place. If we consider 
the standard epics of both sorts along with other forms of 
literature most nearly allied to them, we shall find that 
they form an almost perfect series with no impassable gaps. 
Beginning with mere collections of ballads and lays, like 
those of Perey and Child, they grade upward into cycles 
like the Arthurian Romances, and these again into definite 
redactions and integrations like the Morte d’Arthur or the 
Kalévala. Between these and the lower grade of epics— 
more or less doubtfully of that rank—such as Beowulf, the 
Nibelungenlied, and the Mahabharata, it would be difficult 
to draw any sure line save that of our own knowledge or 
ignorance of the precise conditions of the final shaping. 
Passing these, we come to the Homeric poems, the surest 
types for us of the genuine Epic. And after all the tumult 
of battle which has raged about them, it is interesting to 
note, as Matthew Arnold points out, that the most abiding 
impression they make upon the appreciative reader is the 
impression of essential unity, pointing clearly to the work 
of some single poet of uncommon mastery and skill, though 
otherwise unknown to us. In this same group we should 
doubtless put the Ramayana and very likely some others 
of unknown authorship, if only we count them in general 
character and excellence worthy to stand in this privileged 
group—as, for instance, the Cid, or even some of those 
named in the preceding group. Of intrinsic character quite 
akin to these, but of known authorship, are the Awneid, the 
Divina Commedia, Shah Namah, and Paradise Lost; and 
with these, but for its dramatic form,—in this case hardly 
a vital matter,— should be associated Goethe’s Faust. Be- 
yond these still are certain elaborate poetical studies both 
ancient and modern, in various form and to different ar- 
tistic ends, but on themes from the epic field :—Prometheus, 
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Ulysses, Agamemnon, Ajax, Enceladus, (inone, Iphigenia, 
with Tennyson’s Arthurian Idylls and many others;— 
through which field our quest brings us back once more into 
the realm of general poetry. 

To sum up very briefly, then, the conclusions of this 
paper may be stated somewhat as follows: (1) The ulti- 
mate materials used in each of the epic forms we have been 
considering are the same: myth, legend, and tradition. The 
complete and final form moreover is due to the skill of some 
individual poet and artist. The elements of difference then 
are either the essential character and the degree of elabora- 
tion of the popular materials used, or the boldness of the 
signature of the artist. (2) If we regard the actual condi- 
tion of the materials used as not of any great importance 
in this present discussion, and therefore negligible here, 
there remains the signature of the artist to be considered— 
the impress of his personality. Not merely will this act- 
ually vary through all degrees with the character and force 
of the artist, but the signature itself in any given work is 
not forever a constant quantity. Bolder and blacker at 
first, it inevitably fades with time; and especially when 
read in the twilight of our ignorance, it is sure to seem to 
us fainter than it really is. It cannot therefore be a sure 
criterion by which to classify works of different men and 
of different times. In further support of this point is the 
surprising uniformity of rating in the one group all the 
works of known artists, and in the other all the works of 
artists unknown. (38) The distinction then between the 
Folk-epic and the Art-epic so-called is a vanishing one, 
convenient indeed for certain purposes of education and 
criticism, and in typical cases apparent enough for such 
purposes; but too subjective—too impressionistic—too little 
based on fact and knowledge to be final. 
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GRADUATE STUDY IN THE COLLEGE OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 





CHARLES DERLETH, JR. 





During the Fall term of 1904 the Faculty of the College 
of Civil Engineering of the University of California held a 
series of special meetings to consider and develop the then 
existing conditions and requirements for graduate study. 
The new conditions were completely formulated October 14, 
1904, and approved by the Graduate Council, October 27, 
so that they replace the meager statements of requirements 
which are to be found printed in the University REGISTER 
for years preceding 1905. The Reaister for 1904-1905, 
pages 297 to 300, gives the complete statement of the new 
requirements, while on pages 262 to 264 of the same pub- 
lication are found the lists of graduate courses now offered 
by the Department of Civil Engineering. 

A number of students have already availed themselves 
of the advantages of the new graduate curriculum and the 
courses which it offers. In May, 1905, two students re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Science in Civil Engineering, 
and to the present date, in a period covering three semes- 
ters, there have been at least ten graduate students taking 
advanced work in the College. 

As the requirements represent a new departure in the 
possibilities and means for advanced study in Civil Engi- 
neering at our University, it is thought that a description 
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of some one course recently developed for graduate students 
would be of general interest, and would enable those par- 
ticularly interested in Civil Engineering to gain some idea 
of what is being done. 

This year, 1905-1906, the writer has given a course of 
three lectures per week, throughout the year, entitled in 
the Reaistsr, ‘‘C. E. 20, Conerete-Steel Structures.’’ The 
course, however, is broader than its title implies, in that it 
is a thorough and advanced treatment of the mechanics and 
design of the more complex structures such as the arched 
rib, the suspension bridge, and the dome. The design 
problems, by general request, so far as feasible deal with 
structures of reinforced concrete. This necessitates, in a 
general treatment, a study of the elasticity and resistance 
of a composite material of heterogeneous elements under 
different conditions of stress. The course, therefore, is de- 
veloped primarily along these lines. The students in their 
design applications apply the general theoretical treatments 
to the special combination, conerete and steel. They have 
designed during the Fall semester reinforced beams, slabs, 
and columns such as are now being advocated as the com- 
ponent parts of modern reinforced concrete buildings, and 
have completed the first term’s work by designing alterna- 
tive types of retaining walls. 

The second term’s work comprises, as applications to 
theoretical studies, the complete design of a reinforced 
arched highway bridge, and a study for a reinforced dome 
such as may be used for a library or cathedral. 

During the first term, by lectures and discussions, and 
as directly appertaining to the designs mentioned, the fol- 
lowing general theoretical preblems were studied: 

(1) The theory of fiexure in its most general form, with 
a view to explaining the limitations of the common theory 
of flexure, and the behavior in flexure of a compound ma- 
terial like reinforced concrete versus a homogeneous one 
like rolled steel. 
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(2) The theorem of the ellipse of stress applied to 
beams in flexure to study the variations of stress at all 
points in the span. 

(3) Column bending, the elasticity and mechanical 
properties of reinforced columns, especially hooped types. 

(4) Rankine’s theory of earth pressure; its applica- 
tions to retaining wall computations; its limitations. 

(5) The later developments, since Rankine’s time, in 
the study of earth pressures and thrusts. 

(6) The supporting power of a granular mass. 

(7) Retaining wall design, with special reference to re- 
inforeed concrete types. 

In the second term’s work, to parallel the design prob- 
lems, the general theory of the elastic arch, the spandrel- 
braced arch and suspension cable were studied, and the the- 
oretical part of the course closed with the general theory of 
the dome and of slabs. 

Reinforced concrete structures of certain types and pro- 
portions, and under special conditions, may show striking 
advantages when compared to alternative structures built 
of other materials. The retaining wall gives an excellent 
example; so does the arched rib for highway bridges; and 
to emphasize the advantageous possibilities of certain types 
of reinforced walls and arches, special problems were sug- 
gested to the students. These problems form part of the 
regular series required by the course of study. The state- 
ments of the retaining wall problems explain their purpose 
and are as follows: 

Problem 15.—Find completely an economic section of 
concrete gravity retaining wall, given the ruling dimensions 
as sketched. See figure 1. The retained material is well 
drained sandy earth, the head on wall, thirty feet, and the 
foundation bed A-B, six feet below the finished ground level 
at the outer toe A. The foundation rests on earth that must 
not sustain at any point a pressure exceeding two tons per 
square foot. Prescribe such longitudinal reinforcement as 
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is required to prevent setting and thermal cracks in the con- 
crete face. 

Problem 16.—Design a T-shaped sectioned reinforced 
wall to replace the gravity all-concrete wall of Problem 15, 
satisfying the ruling dimensions given in figure 2. 

Problem 17.—Replace the wall of Problem 16 by a re- 
inforced concrete wall with counterforts spaced ten feet 
center to center, figure 3. 

Problem 18.—If conerete costs eight dollars per cubic 
yard and steel five cents per pound, both in place, assuming 
excavation and other expenses approximately the same, dis- 
cuss the relative costs of ten linear feet of wall in the three 
designs. Report contract drawings of the three walls. 

It is at once seen that the problems give the means for 
very interesting comparisons. Three students, working in- 
dependently, concluded that ten linear feet of gravity con- 
erete wall cost about $1,125, a similar length of T-shaped 
reinforced wall about $700, while ten feet of counterfort 
wall to satisfy the same general conditions cost about $500. 

Assuming the other specifications of the problems essen- 
tially the same in the three cases, there is a great range in 
eost in favor of the reinforced counterfort wall. We thus 
note in one special problem, very emphatically, that possi- 
bility in reinforced concrete design which is bringing it so 
generally to the front in engineering construction, both in 
this country and in Europe. The embedded steel is pro- 
tected by the concrete, and the composite mass, we have 
reason to believe, offers about the same resistance to the 
destructive agencies of time as stone or true masonry. The 
concrete acts mainly, in fact almost wholly, in compression, 
while the steel, within certain limits, is caused to resist the 
tensile and shearing forces. By this combined action of 
dissimilar elements, each giving resistance of the kind for 
which nature intended it, the resulting structure is enabled 
to withstand the external forces and loads, and yet be far 
lighter in amount of material than an alternative one built 
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wholly of stone or concrete. Thus the discrepancy in first 
cost in favor of the reinforced design is explained. 

Moreover we note that the counterfort wall is far 
cheaper than the T-shaped one, though both are of rein- 
forced concrete. A reinforced structure unwisely propor- 
tioned may prove expensive and dangerous. Reinforced 
concrete cannot be used blindly. The designer must care- 
fully proportion the parts of his structure, and intelligently 
relate the concrete and the steel so that the two elements 
will best be able to resist the respective stresses for which 
they are intended. The metal must be properly imbedded so 
that it may be protected from destructive agencies like rust 
and corrosion, and the mass of concrete must be arranged 
to prevent unsightly cracks, which tend to be produced 
either by changes of temperature or by contraction of the 
material due to the setting of the cement. In short, the 
engineer must be thoroughly conversant with: mechanical 
and elastic problems, and must thoroughly appreciate their 
relation to economical proportions of structure and cost. 
He must be able to decide when reinforced concrete may 
replace another type of structure, and when it may not. 
In bridge work, for example, he must know when to choose 
between a stone, a reinforced concrete or a metal arch; and 
in fact, in a broader view, he must decide when not to em- 
ploy the arch principle at all, but rather some other type of 
structure such as the simple truss, the cantilever, or the 
cable. 

There is a tendency at present among contractors, and 
also some engineers, to carry the use of reinforced concrete 
construction to the extreme. Many bold structures are con- 
stantly being proposed, and unfortunately many are being 
erected in which the design is dangerously skimped. Such 
procedure can only tend to bring into disrepute a type 
which has much inherent merit, but which is being greatly 
abused in the engineering world at present by being either 
carried to the extreme in boldness of proportions, or by 
being applied to conditions where a structure built of such 
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materials is out of place. In the students’ drawings, not 
here reproduced, it is evident upon inspection that the re- 
inforced walls are of bold design; practically too bold. 
They serve the purpose of study, however, and e com- 
putations clearly show that reinforced walls of the counter- 
fort type can be built at far less expense than gravity walls, 
and yet be of proportions which may be safely advocated by 
a careful and conservative designer. 

It has already been stated that arched highway bridges 
exhibit very favorably the advantages of reinforced con- 
crete. Perhaps they represent the most legitimate examples 
of the use of plain and reinforced concrete when compared 
to stone masonry and steel. All over this country, and still 
more so in Europe, reinforced arched highway bridges are 
being introduced, and are almost entirely replacing the 
older forms of iron, steel, and stone bridges. This they 
should easily do for ordinary span lengths, because the 
arch is of itself more pleasing to the eye than a metal truss; 
because its masonry is more durable, and because its cost 
is relatively not excessive. Indeed, considering the cost of 
maintenance, and the cost of renewals and painting for 
wood and stone designs, the structures of plain and rein- 
forced concrete have much to be said in their favor. 

A student’s design cannot be now eriticized nor dis- 
cussed, because the work is only in progress. The wording 
of the suggested problem, however, will give an idea of 
what it is intended to show. The reinforced design will be 
compared to an alternative one in which the arched ribs, 
bridge floor and spandrel are of steel and the abutments, 
wing-walls and foundations of concrete and stone masonry. 
The problem is as follows: 

Problem 22.—Course C. E. 20.—Design a concrete-steel 
arched highway bridge of a hundred and fifty feet clear 
span and thirty feet clear rise, using a multicentered in- 
trados approximating a semi-ellipse and a circular extrados. 
Provide a thirty-foot asphalt roadway, and two cement side- 
walks, each seven feet six inches in width. Design the rib 
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of concrete steel, the spandrel wall of the same materials 
with expansion joints, and use an earth spandrel filling. 
Assume earth embankment approaches and design the abut- 
ments to suit. 

Further detailed specifications are given in the original 
wording of the problem, but are omitted in this article. 

In the development of the graduate course here par- 
tially outlined, the writer came into very close contact with 
reinforced conerete construction in California, and had 
emphasized to him in numerous ways the need for investi- 
gation to study, in reinforced work, the behavior of Calli- 
fornia cement products. The Department of Civil Engi- 
neering is now arranging a series of tests of reinforced 
concrete members. The work has President Wheeler’s sanc- 
tion, and has been brought before the attention of the public 
through his ‘‘Newsletter.’? The University will be assisted 
in making the tests by engineers and contractors of San 
Francisco and elsewhere, who will aid the studies by gifts 
of material, labor, and money. But all persons interested 
are cordially invited to give assistance or suggestions. 

These tests will be prosecuted by officers of the Civil 
Engineering Department, assisted by graduate students 
who elect courses such as the one outlined. They will form, 
therefore, during the present year, an important and in- 
tegral part of the graduate studies in Structural Engineer- 
ing. The results of the investigations will be described in 
a bulletin to be published by the University. 

There are many other courses beside ‘‘Concrete-steel’’ 
offered to graduate students in civil engineering, and those 
interested will be gladly informed of their scope and treat- 
ment upon application to the head of the department. A 
number of other structural courses given by Professor 
Soulé and the writer are listed; Professor Hyde, valuable 
studies in Sanitary and Municipal Engineering; and Mr. 
Hunt, advanced Experimentation in the Testing Labor- 
atory. 
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UNIVERSITY RECORD. 





ALBERT H. ALLEN. 





The appearance of the June number of the CHRONICLE 
has been delayed until September by the fact that it was 
found impossible to secure paper sooner. 

The Alumni news is omitted from this number, but a 
full budget of items will appear in the September number, 
the first number of the ninth volume of the CHRONICLE. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 


The University of California never had better occasion 
to congratulate itself upon its site than on the morning of 
April 18 of this year. The severe earthquake of that date 
was less violent upon the hillsides of Berkeley than upon 
the lower land nearer the bay. Considerable damage was 
done thoughout the town; innumerable chimneys were 
thrown down, and several brick buildings were rather badly 
injured. The new High School building suffered particu- 
larly by the falling of a chimney through the roof, and by 
the cracking of walls. The Public Library was also dam- 
aged to a considerable extent by the falling of chimneys 
and plaster. 

The buildings on the campus of the University escaped 
with very slight damage. The expenditure of $600 repaired 
its cracked chimneys and fallen plaster. It is noteworthy 
that the new buildings of modern construction, California 
Hall, the Hearst Memorial Mining Building, the Greek 
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Theatre, and the President’s House, suffered no injury 
whatever from the shake. No stronger testimony could be 
desired of the solidity and excellence of construction of 
these buildings that are to be part of the University’s per- 
manent home. 


In San Francisco the earthquake injured the Affiliated 
College buildings to the estimated extent of $8,600, through 
cracks in masonry, fallen chimneys and broken plaster. The 
collections of the Department of Anthropology suffered 
much less than might have been expected, its Greek vases 
and delicate specimens of priceless value escaping unin- 
jured through wiring especially designed for protecting 
them from earthquake. Fortunately this wiring had just 
been completed. After repairs are made, the total loss to 
the collection will be about two thousand dollars, or less 
than one per cent of the value of the whole. Of this loss, 
at least one-half will be of reproductions, not of originals. 

The Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, escaped 
with a nominal loss of about $60. 

The University suffered more severely from the fire that 
ensued in San Francisco. The Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art, on the corner of California and Mason streets, was 
entirely destroyed, and but a small part of its contents was 
saved. Its rarest and best paintings were cut from their 
frames and taken to a place of safety, as was supposed, in 
the Flood mansion, with its spacious grounds, on the corner 
diagonally opposite. With the burning of the Flood man- 
sion these paintings were later destroyed. A large number 
of canvases were cut from their frames and carried with 
great effort and risk to Berkeley. 

The Johnson Building, on Sutter street, valued at 
$140,000, and the Sacramento Building, on First street, 
near Market, valued at $60,000, were entirely destroyed by 
the fire. These buildings were old, but substantial, had 
long belonged to the University, and together brought in an 
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income of some $40,000 annually. The University carried 
very full insurance on both buildings. The Dental Clinic, 
with an equipment valued at $8,800, the dispensary of the 
Medical School, involving a loss of about $3,500, and equip- 
ment of the School of Pharmacy to the value of $1,100, were 
also destroyed. 

In the destruction of the Italian-American Bank Build- 
ing, in which John Galen Howard, Supervising Architect of 
the University, had his offices, were lost books on architect- 
ure of a value of about $600, and plans valued at $2,700. 
Through the devotion and courage of Mr. Henry A. Boese, 
a member of Mr. Howard’s staff in San Francisco, who 
made his way into the building after it was supposed to 
have been abandoned, the priceless collection of the Hearst 
Plan drawings for the arrangement of the permanent build- 
ings, the details of the surveys of the University grounds, 
and the still uncompleted plans for the Doe Library were 
saved to the University. 

Other losses of the University were in the destruction 
of a shipment of chemical apparatus and supplies, lying 
in a warehouse at the time of the fire, a loss of $1016.22; 
printed matter from the University Printing Office, in a 
bindery at the time, valued at $675, and about one thou- 
sand volumes that were being bound for the University 
Library, a loss of about $2000. 


Among the measures of relief taken by the special ses- 
sion of the State Legislature shortly after the disaster was 
an appropriation of $83,800 for the University. This 
amount was estimated to cover an assumed decline of about 
$30,000 in the revenue to the University from the two-cent 
tax for 1906-07; the income lost in the Johnson and Sac- 
ramento buildings from April to December, 1906; repairs 
to the Affiliated College buildings; and about $15,000 for 
new equipment necessary. This appropriation becomes 
available in August. 
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While the fire in San Francisco destroyed property 
belonging to the Charles Doe Estate, bequeathed to the 
University for a Library building, the value of the property 
has not been impaired to the extent of more than $10,000. 
The buildings were well insured, and their removal has 
enhanced if anything the value of the land upon which they 
stood. Much of this is Market street property, in the vicin- 
ity of what promises to be one of the most important centers 
of the new San Francisco, at Van Ness avenue and Market 
street. 

The same is true of the property from which the Uni- 
versity was to receive the gift of $100,000 for the Boalt 
Law Building, as announced in the March number of the 
CHRONICLE. The value of the land has not been seriously 
impaired, and its sale at any time will produce much more 
than the amount of the University’s interest in it. 


THE STATE EARTHQUAKE COMMISSION. 


Three days after the earthquake of April 18, Governor 
George C. Pardee appointed a Committee of Inquiry to 
study earthquake phenomena in all parts of the State of 
California, the committee consisting of Professor Andrew 
C. Lawson, of the University of California, Professor Grove 
K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, Profes- 
sor Harry Fielding Reid, of Johns Hopkins University, Pro- 
fessor John Caspar Branner, of Stanford University, Pro- 
fessors Armin O. Leuschner and George Davidson, of the 
University of California, Professor Charles Burkhalter, of 
the Chabot Observatory, and Professor William Wallace 
Campbell, Director of the Lick Observatory. The commit- 
tee promptly organized, electing Professor Lawson chair- 
man, and Professor Leuschner secretary, under the name of 
the ‘‘State Earthquake Investigation Commission.”’ 

As the scope of its work in its preliminary stages, the 
Commission undertook the study of the origin, the posi- 
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tion, and the character of the disturbance in the earth’s 
erust which gave rise to the earthquake, these questions to 
be investigated by the location of fault scarps and other 
deformations of the surface of the ground or sea-bottom in 
the region affected; the collection of time records leading 
to the construction of coseismal curves; and the collection of 
intensity records and their classification in a graded scale, 
leading to the construction of isoseismal curves. 

Sub-committees on Isoseismals and on Coseismals were 
appointed, among the number being Professor A. S. Eakle, 
Mr. Harry O. Wood, Professor R. S. Holway, Professor 
Joseph N. LeConte, Dr. R. T. Crawford, Dr. Burt L. New- 
kirk, and Mr. A. J. Champreux, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor F. Omori and Professor Nakamura, of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, were elected associate 
members of the Commission. 

At the end of May the Commission submitted a prelim- 
inary report of its work, which was immediately printed 
and widely distributed. In the course of time an exhaust- 
ive final report of the Commission will be prepared, and 
published by the Carnegie Institution, of Washington. 


THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 


Immediately after the fire in San Francisco, the Ban- 
croft Library was removed to Berkeley, to the place pre- 
pared for it in California Hall. Here it has been provi- 
sionally installed upon the steel book shelves erected for 
the purpose, and the immense task of arranging and classi- 
fying the collection has been commenced, under the direc- 
tion of Librarian Teggart. 

The University will shortly secure the services of three 
teaching Fellows in History, who will devote two hours a 
day to work in the Bancroft Library, and to the prepara- 
tion for publication of material from the original docu- 
ments therein. Other duties of these Fellows will be to 
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meet sections from the large lecture classes in history for 
more detailed and personal instruction than is possible in 
the lecture room. 

The Bancroft Library will prove to be a treasure-house 
of material for scholars, and will furnish opportunity for 
many years and for many men in bringing to light its 
almost inexhaustible riches of historical matter pertaining 
to the western part of the United States, and particularly 
to California. 

A valuable addition to the collection will soon be made 
in the form of a great mass of documentary material now 
being collected for an official history of the earthquake and 
fire of April, 1906. This material is now coming in to the 
Sub-committee on History of the Committee of Forty ap- 
pointed by Mayor E. E. Schmitz to look to the welfare of 
San Francisco after the great disaster. From innumerable 
statements of personal experiences, and from proclamations 
and orders of civil and military authorities, the Sub-com- 
mittee on History will compile a complete account of the 
disaster, to be written under the direction of Professor 
Henry Morse Stephens, of the University, and published by 
the War Department of the United States. 

All the material collected will be deposited with the 
Bancroft Library, for the use of future historians, and also 
for the use of Professor Stephens’ Seminary. 


FACULTY CHANGES. 


By action of the Board of Regents, promotions to the 
rank of Professor have been made in the cases of former 
Associate Professors Mellen W. Haskell and Thomas W. 
Page, of the departments of Mathematics and Mediaeval 
History respectively. Professor Clarence L. Cory has been 
designated Director of the Electric Light and Power Plant, 


in addition to reappointment as Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering. 
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Harry A. Overstreet has been promoted to the rank of 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, and John C. Merriam to 
that of Associate Professor of Palaeontology. 

Promotions and appointments to the rank of Assistant 
Professor have been made as follows: H. C. Biddle, Chem- 
istry; R. T. Crawford, Practical Astronomy; Robert Du- 
pouey, French; F. G. Cottrell, Physical Chemistry; P. E. 
Goddard, Anthropology; E. E. Hall, Physies; A. L. Kroe- 
ber, Anthropology; G. D. Louderback, Geology and Miner- 
alogy; R. O. Moody, Anatomy; W. C. Morgan, Chemistry ; 
Lucy Sprague, English; W. H. Wright, Assistant Astron- 
omer (Lick Observatory). 

Other appointments are those of Dr. W. E. Hocking, 
as Instructor in Philosophy; T. B. Robertson, as Instructor 
in Physiology ; F. M. Clapp, as Staff Lecturer in the depart- 
ment of University Extension; S. A. Barrett, as Museum 
Assistant in Anthropology; Clinton K. Judy, as Assistant 
in English; Elizabeth M. Haskell, Clerk to the Librarian; 
W. C. Hays, Assistant in Architecture. 

George Davis Louderback, appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Geology and Mineralogy, received the degree of A.B. 
from the University of California in 1896, and that of 
Ph.D. in 1899. Between 1896 and 1899 he held the posi- 
tions here of Honorary Assistant in Chemistry, Fellow in 
Mineralogy, and Assistant in Mineralogy, and also served 
as Field Assistant of the United States Geological Survey. 
In 1900 Dr. Louderback was appointed Professor of Geol- 
ogy and Physics at the University of Nevada; in 1903 his 
title was changed to that of Professor of Geology and Min- 
eralogy, which he held until his appointment at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Miss Lucy Sprague, promoted to be Assistant Professor 
of English, is a graduate of Radcliffe College, with the class 
of 1900. Her first appointment in the University of Cali- 
fornia was as Reader in Economies, in 1903. She was made 
Reader, and later Assistant, in English, and in May, 1905, 
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was appointed Instructor in English and Assistant to the 
Advisor. 

Together with the rank of Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Miss Sprague receives this year the title of Dean of 
Women, and thus is appointed to occupy a new and inde- 
pendent position of authority and influence among the 
women of the University. Miss Sprague is the first woman 
to be given the rank of a Professor in the University of 
California. 

Mr. Warren T. Clarke, Assistant Superintendent of 
University Extension in Agriculture, has tendered his 
resignation in order to accept a position in the University 
of Alabama. 

Dr. Knight Dunlap, ’99, formerly Instructor in Psychol- 
ogy, has resigned from his position in the University in 
order to accept a position in Johns Hopkins University. 

Leaves of absence for the year 1906-07 have been given 
to W. D. Armes, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
- W.S. Ferguson, Assistant Professor of Greek and Roman 
History, A. C. Lawson, Professor of Geology and Mineral- 
ogy, Bernard Moses, Professor of History and Political 
Science, W. J. Raymond, Assistant Professor of Physics, 
and Jerome B. Landfield, Instructor in History. 

Leaves for the first half of the coming year have been 
granted to R.-H. Loughridge, Assistant Professor of Agri- 
cultural Geology and Agricultural Chemistry, and to G. R. 
Noyes, Assistant Professor of English and Slavic Philology. 
For the second half of the year, leave of absence is given 
to G. E. Colby, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

Mr. Landfield has already gone to Russia, where he will 
spend the next six months in studying the critical condi- 
tions there. His familiarity with the country and the lan- 
guage will enable him to gather at first hand a valuable 
amount of historical material. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR MacCALLUM. 


John Bruce MacCallum, Assistant Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, died at his home in Berkeley on April 5. His last 
three years have been spent in an unremitting struggle with 
tuberculosis, in the effort to complete the work he had 
planned. During the last few months of his life Professor 
MacCallum was unable to continue his work in the labora- 
tory, but devoted every moment that his strength allowed 
to the preparation of his notes and manuscript. His work 
was left so nearly finished that it may be said to have been 
successfully completed. 

During the year in which he was Assistant Professor of 
Physiology his courage and devotion to the duties of an 
investigator won for Dr. MacCallum the esteem and admira- 
tion of all his associates. 


RESIGNATION OF PROFESSOR MOORE. 


Professor Ernest C. Moore, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, has been elected City Superintendent of Schools of 
Los Angeles, and will take up the duties of that position 
in the fall of this year. Professor Moore has been connected 
with the University for eight years, for most of that time 
in the Department of Education. He is a native of Ohio, 
has taught in almost every grade from the kindergarten to 
the university, has spent some time in college settlement 
work in Chicago, and holds the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from the University of Chicago. Dr. Moore is also 
president of the State Board of Charities, and for two years 
has been Dean of the Summer Session of the University of 
California. 


RETURNING PROFESSORS. 


Professor Lincoln Hutchinson returned to Berkeley in 
May, after a leave of absence of a little over two years. 
The first year Professor Hutchinson spent in London, con- 
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tinuing statistical investigations into the commercial rela- 
tions of the Spanish-American nations, availing himself of 
the facilities offered for the work by the Royal Statistical 
Society, which put its library at his disposal. At the begin- 
ning of the second year Professor Hutchinson was commis- 
sioned by the Department of Commerce and Labor of the 
National Government to go to South America as the special 
agent of the department to report on trade conditions. A 
little over one year was passed in visiting the more impor- 
tant commercial centers of South and Central America. 

It is Professor Hutchinson’s impression that the trade 
of the United States in South America is growing far more 
successfully than is commonly supposed. It is in the pur- 
chase of manufactured articles that the greatest growth of 
Spanish-American trade has shown itself, and the indica- 
tions are that exporters in this country are rapidly discov- 
ering the necessity of studying the needs of the Spanish- 
American market. 

Professor Hutchinson will resume his regular work in 
the College of Commerce, and will offer for graduate stu- 
dents a course of research work dealing with the trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Spanish America, de- 
voting particular attention this year to the Argentine Re- 
public. Through the courtesy of various foreign govern- 
ments the University Library now has one of the best 
collections in the country of official statistical material re- 
lating to trade. These, with various trade journals, Board 
of Trade publications, consular reports, ete., will be made 
the basis of the study. 

Dr. James T. Allen, Assistant Professor of Greek, re- 
turned this summer from a year’s leave of absence, most 
of which was passed in Europe. Dr. Allen attended lec- 
tures and worked in the libraries of the German universi- 
ties at Gottingen and Miinchen, and later visited Italy and 
Greece. In Greece he availed himself of the privileges of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and 
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made extended tours through the Peloponnesus and to 
Delphi and other places of archaeological or historical in- 
terest. Much time was spent in the museums of Athens, 
Olympia, Delphi, and in the leading museums of Italy, Ger- 
many, and England. Dr. Allen visited Oxford during 
‘*Rights’’ week, or the week of the English inter-university 
boat races, and was also present in Athens at the Olympic 
Games this spring. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL CHANGES. 


A feature of the college year to begin in August will be 
the removal to the University in Berkeley of the instruction 
in the first two years of the College of Medicine. The work 
in Anatomy, Bacteriology, Physiology, Pathology, and other 
subjects presented to the medical students during the first 
half of their professional course will hereafter be conducted 
in Berkeley. The Rudolph Spreckels Physiological Labor- 
atory will afford the facilities for instruction in Physiology 
and Pathology, under the direction of Professors Jacques 
Loeb and Alonzo Englebert Taylor. The Bacteriological 
Laboratory in Berkeley is also equipped to serve the needs 
of medical students. The change will serve to throw greater 
emphasis on the academic foundation for further study of 
medicine, as the students will be brought into contact with 
instructors whose time is entirely given to instruction and 
research. The inspiration of these conditions will be of 
undoubted value to future physicians. 

It will be possible for students of the University to com- 
bine their last two undergraduate years with the first two 
of the medical course, thus receiving the degree of B.S. at 
the end of four years of study, and the degree of M.D. after 
two additional years in that part of the Medical Depart- 
ment which will remain in San Francisco. 

The affiliation with the University of the San Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic (the Postgraduate Medical Department of 
the University of California) was dissolved on March 13 
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by action of the Board of Regents, with the consent of the 
trustees of the Polyclinic. 


THE UNIVERSITY FARM. 


The Commission appointed to select the University 
Farm, for the purchase of which an appropriation of $150,- 
000 was made by the last regular session of the Legislature, 
brought its search for a site to a close by deciding upon a 
tract of 780 acres near Davisville, Yolo County. This de- 
cision was reached on April 5, after the Commission had 
spent several months in considering offers of property in 
many parts of the State, and in visiting the sites offered. 

The cost of the land to the State was $104,250. The bal- 
ance of the appropriation will be used for the erection of 
buildings and for equipment. 

In connection with the purchase of this farm, the fol- 
lowing statement by Professor E. J. Wickson, of the College 
of Agriculture, is of interest :— 

‘*The site chosen is the most available from all points of 
view and most thoroughly representative of irrigated inte- 
rior valley conditions which the law contemplated. It is 
fortunate that a decision has been reached and that the 
University can proceed with the equipment and utilization 
of this the most important single contribution which the 
State has ever made to the development of agricultural 
education. It is fortunate also that the commission has an- 
swered what seemed the clear, popular demand that the 
location be representative of the greatest open area of the 
State, rather than convenient for the University. Conve- 
nience to the University is, in fact, a matter which should 
not be too narrowly considered. The University is, and 
should be, at home everywhere in the State. A grand insti- 
tution which is studying stars from the top of Mount Ham- 
ilton, studying marine life at Pacific Grove and San Diego 
Bay, studying trees at Chico and Santa Monica, studying 
plant diseases in the Sacramento Valley and at Whittier, 
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studying fertilizers by use of land at half a dozen widely 
separated places in Southern California, studying plants 
and the use of them everywhere that the University investi- 
gators can find places to grow them, killing insects at Visa- 
lia, San José, Concord, and Watsonville, and studying the 
growth of grapes and the making of wine in San Joaquin 
and Fresno counties—surely an institution thus localized 
and distributed in its work can find a home for one of its 
activities in such a central and accessible district as south- 
ern Yolo County. 

‘The University should not be centralized. It should 
do everything it can for the people in the place where it 
ean be best done and such a course will make it solid with 
the people. The Commission has reached a decision for 
which every one should be thankful.’’ 


THE NEW PATHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Shortly after the decision was made as to the site of the 
University Farm a location was chosen for the Experiment 
Station and Laboratory of Plant Pathology. This station 
was provided for by an appropriation of $30,000 at the last 
regular session of the State Legislature, but as the appro- 
propriation made no provision for the purchase of land it 
became necessary to secure a site in some other way. 

The citizens of Whittier by subscription generously pro- 
vided the land upon which will be built the laboratory, the 
site consisting of about an acre of ground in Whittier. A 
very favorable offer from the Huntington Park Association 
further secures for the University the use for twenty years, 
rent free, of about twenty acres of land near Riverside to 
be used as an experiment station. The equipment of the 
laboratory and of the experiment station is now under way. 


THE KEARNEY BEQUEST. 
By the will of the late M. Theo Kearney of Fresno the 
University of California will come into possession of one 
of the finest tracts of land in the San Joaquin Valley, if not 
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in the entire State. The land in question consists of about 
5,500 acres of the famous Fruit Vale Estate, near Fresno, 
and is worth in the neighborhood of one million dollars. 

Mr. Kearney commenced his active life as a real estate 
agent in San Francisco, but left the city for Fresno in the 
early seventies, at a time when that part of the State was 
practically undeveloped. In Fresno he devoted himself to 
the sale of agricultural lands, later representing the Bank 
of California in colonizing its properties. Becoming inter- 
ested in what was known as the Fruit Vale Estate, for many 
years he gave his entire time to its development. More re- 
cently Mr. Kearney became the first organizer of the raisin 
industry, and for several years was at the head of the asso- 
ciation composed of the Fresno raisin-growers. Mr. Kear- 
ney died at sea in May, while on his way to Liverpool. 

To go to the Kearney estate, one leaves Fresno by the 
Kearney boulevard, a magnificent roadway lined with palm 
trees and flowering oleanders, restricted to the use of light 
vehicles, all teaming being forbidden. For ten miles the 
boulevard runs, to the stone gateway and lodge at the en- 
trance to the Fruit Vale Estate. Within the gate, winding 
avenues lead to the Chateau Fresno Park, in the heart of 
the estate. The park consists of two hundred acres of orna- 
mental grounds, laid out with the best skill of landscape 
gardening, and with rare art to enhance the color effects of 
foliage. The park contains every variety of fruit tree, and 
acres of rose gardens. 

The Fruit Vale Estate has some three thousand acres 
devoted to alfalfa, and twelve hundred acres of vineyard, 
besides many acres of citrus and deciduous fruits of all 
kinds. Every acre of the estate is arable land, in a high 
state of cultivation. 

The buildings of the estate, aside from a two-story 
adobe ranch house, consist of dormitories for single men 
and cottages for families of employes; a large packing house 
on a railroad spur, from which are shipped yearly hundreds 
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of cars of fruit; a garage, stables for driving horses, and 
barns for the work horses and other stock; a slaughter 
house, a butcher shop, and a general store; machine houses, 
tank houses and pumping plant; and every facility for the 
management of a model ranch along the most modern and 
approved lines. 


President Wheeler made the following statement regard- 
ing the bequest :— 

‘‘The bequest of Mr. Kearney represents a wise use of 
a fortune. I may assume, I think, that the Regents will 
scarcely hesitate to assume the trust involved. Though this 
trust is primarily to be exercised for the advantage of a 
single locality, Fresno, it must be remembered that it ulti- 
mately and purely inures to the benefit of the whole State 
of California. While the offices of administration and the 
formal instruction of the University are located definitely 
at Berkeley, the University in a broad sense occupies the 
entire State and knows no local residence. It is at the 
service of the whole State and everywhere present within its 
boundaries. 

‘*Fresno is the natural center of a great and positively 
agricultural domain. There can be no doubt that scientific 
results in many lines of activity could be and will be se- 
eured from a regularly established experiment station at 
this place. Mr. Kearney was very anxious to have the Uni- 
versity farm established here and offered to give a tract 
of land for that purpose. The offer was not accepted by 
the farm commission because the conception of the purposes 
to which the farm was to be adapted involved the points 
of view according to which the site which has now been 
adopted at Davisville was more suitable. The climate was 
believed to be better adapted to the maintenance of a sec- 
ondary school such as is contemplated in connection with 
the farm, and the situation of Davisville offered better ac- 
cessibility to the people of the north and south alike, as well 
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as to the regular students in the Agricultural Department 
of the University. 

‘‘With the establishment of a station at Fresno the State 
will now be wonderfully well equipped. The Pathological 
Station which, under provision of the last Legislature, was 
provided for Southern California, will be situated at River- 
side, with an adjunct laboratory for investigation of cer- 
tain plant diseases at Whittier. Therewith Southern Cali- 
fornia is admirably provided. 

‘‘The station at Fresno will provide for the southern 
part of the great valley. Davisville will provide for the 
central and northern sections. The prospect for a greatly 
enlarged activity in agricultural experimentation has been 
suddenly enlarged. For the next year the University has 
as new material, not only the farm at Davisville, the station 
at Riverside, and the station at Fresno, but the United 
States money to be derived from the Adams bill, $24,000 a 
year for the advancing of scientific work in agriculture. 

‘Hitherto the means at our disposal for the agricultural 
work have been ludicrously inadequate to the vast expanse 
of the State and the variety of its agricultural needs and 
difficulties. Evidently we are, with the year 1907, to enter 
upon a new era.’’ 


THE TEBTUNIS PAPYRI. 


Word has been received from Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell, 
of Oxford, England, that the second volume of the series 
of University of California Publications in Graeco-Roman 
Archaeology, being Part II of the Tebtunis Papyri, is now 
about ready for the press, and will probably be issued in 
November or December. 

The Tebtunis Papyri will be published in three volumes 
in all, under the editorial direction of Dr. Grenfell, and of 
Dr. Arthur 8. Hunt, both of Oxford. The expenses of pub- 
lications are being met by the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, whose support has made possible the investigations 
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earried on in the name of the University of California in 
Egypt, Peru, and among the Indians of North America. 
The first volume of this series appeared in 1902, and con- 
tained 674 pages and nine plates. The second volume will 
contain about 450 pages. 

The papyri forming the subject of this series were found 
by Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt in the winter of 1899-1900 
at Umm el Baragat (the ancient Tebtunis) in the south of 
the Fayum. A large collection was there made, consisting 
of papyri from the cartonage of mummies, belonging to 
the third and second centuries B. C.; those from the mum- 
mies of crocodiles, belonging with a few exceptions to the 
end of the second or to the early part of the first century 
B. C.; and those found in the ruins of the town, which 
nearly all belong to the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. The first volume of the series was devoted almost 
entirely to the papyri taken from the mummies of croco- 
diles. This creature, deified under the name of Sobk, was 
held in particular reverence in that portion of ancient 
Egypt now known as the Fayum. Crocodile tombs were 
numerous, and the act of a workman, disgusted at finding 
a row of crocodiles where he expected sarcophagi, disclosed 
by impatiently breaking one of them in pieces that it was 
wrapped in sheets of papyrus. Several thousand of the 
creatures were unearthed in the next few weeks, about two 
per cent. of them containing papyri. 

The Greek papyri obtained in this way were of great 
size, but only very exceptionally of a literary character. 
The scantiness of classical fragments, only four in number, 
was compensated by the great value of the official docu- 
ments discovered for information regarding the internal 
history of Egypt under the later Ptolemies. The earliest 
papyri date from the reign of Epiphanes (documents of 
about 201 B. C.), the bulk of the collection falling within 
the period from 120 to 90 B. C., while that of latest date 
belongs to B. C. 56. 
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The second volume, soon to appear, will be devoted to 
an account of the excavations and miscellaneous antiquities 
and of the papyri of the Roman period, discovered at the 
site of ancient Tebtunis. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A shipment of thirty-three cases of Peruvian antiquities 
was received in March at the Museum of the Department 
of Anthropology at the Affiliated Colleges, completing the 
collection made by Dr. Uhle for this department. This is 
the last shipment of antiquities which will be permitted 
from Peru, owing to regulations made by that government 
since these collections were formed. 

Dr. Uhle has been in charge of the archaeological ex- 
plorations of the University of California in Peru since 
3399, and has but recently resigned to accept a position 
under the Peruvian Government as director of the National 
Museum of Archaeology. His investigations in Peru have 
been made with a special view to establishing the chronology 
of the different types of culture found, and have made 
probable a succession of from four to six periods of civil- 
ization in the various localities, tracing for the first time a 
definite historical sequence in ancient Peruvian history. 
Collections were obtained from the vicinity of Trujillo and 
Huamachueco in Northern Peru, at several localities in 
Southern Peru, especially the valleys of Chincha, Ica, and 
Pisco, and at Ancon, Chaneay, and other places on the coast. 

The present shipment, which contains many valuable 
pieces of pottery, textiles, and other antiquities, including 
mummies, showing the different methods of burial, was ob- 
tained in Southern Peru, some exceptionally fine pieces be- 
ing found at Nazca. The final excavations were made twelve 
miles above Lima, where the oldest type of civilization of 
the Lima Valley was discovered. 
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THE SENIOR HALL. 


The men of the Class of 1907 on their return to Berkeley 
in August will find the new Senior Hall ready for their use. 
This building, the gift of the Order of the Golden Bear, 
will be, with the possible exception of the Greek Theatre, 
the most unique feature of the University. Its cost will be 
about $4,000, and it is built of rough redwood logs of large 
size, from plans by Professor John Galen Howard. In de- 
signing the structure Professor Howard made a study of 
actual log cabins in the mountains of California, and the 
erection of the building has been under the direction of a 
builder who has constructed log cabins in Alaska and in 
the mountains of Idaho. Senior Hall may therefore be 
regarded as a sort of apotheosis of this type of architecture. 

The interior will be given entirely to one large room, 
measuring sixty by thirty feet, with a huge open fire-place 
of clinker brick at one end. The arch of this fire-place will 
admit of a man standing upright within it. The walls will ’ 
be of logs in their natural state, with the bark on, and all 
the pilasters, roof trusses, chairs, tables, and other fittings 
will be in keeping with the general plan. 

Senior Hall is to be dedicated to the use of the men of 
the Senior Class for their meetings, smokers, singing, and 
the like. It is not to be, however, a general lounging place, 
but will rather be regarded as the home and fireside of the 
class, to become associated with its best traditions. It is 
expected that for certain gatherings the hall will also wel- 
come Alumni. 








COMMENCEMENT DAY. 





Owing to the disastrous effects of the fire in San Fran- 
cisco in April, the Class of 1906 took its leave of the Uni- 
versity under unusual circumstances. No Class Day exer- 
cises were held, with the exception of the Pilgrimage, and 
the other activities of Commencement Week were reduced 1 
to their lowest terms. 
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On Commencement Day, May 16, 1906, degrees were 
conferred making a total of 553 for the year 1905-06. Of 
this total, however, sixty-three degrees were conferred in 
December, 1905. Of all the degrees of the Academic year, 
464 were taken in the Colleges at Berkeley, and 89 by stu- 
dents in the professional departments of Medicine, Phar- 
macy, Dentistry, and Law. 

The distribution of the degrees is shown by the follow- 


ing table :— 
COLLEGE B.S. M.S. Ph.D. 
Dee. May Dee. May Dee. May 
Chemistry 2 10 1 
Civil Engineering 1 32 1 
Mining 1 36 
Mechanics 1 21 
Agriculture 3 11 1 
Commerce 3 22 
Natural Science 3 27 1 5 1 2 
B.A. M.A. 
Letters 10 54 13 1 2 
B.L. M.L. J.D. 
Social Science 34 142 10 3 
Pharmacy (Ph.G.) 26 
aS (Ph.B.) 3 
Dentistry (D.D.S.) 24 
Law (LL.B.) 16 
Medicine (M.D,) 20 (of which 1 in December). 


The higher degrees were conferred as follows :— 
The Degree of Juris Doctor (College of Social Sciences) wpon 





Robert Lafayette MeWilliams..... Ashland, Oregon 
B.L. 1904. 
Thesis: The Legality of Boycotts. 

Emmy Marcuse Marcuse Oakland 





Thesis: Presumption of Fraud Attending a Gift from Wife to 
Husband under § 158 of the Civil Code of California. 
Carlos Greenleaf White Oakland 
B.L. 1904. 





Thesis: Correlative Rights in Percolating Water. 
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The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (College of Natural Sciences) 
upon 

Sebastian Albrecht (Astrophysics, Physics, Mathematics).............. 
B.S. (University of Wisconsin) 1900. Mt. Hamilton 
Thesis: I. A Spectrographic Study of the Fourth Class Variable 

Stars Y Ophiuchi and T Vulpeculae. II. On the Distortions of Pho- 

tographic Films on Glass. 

Nathaniel Lyon Gardner (Botany, Physiology, Zoology)........ Berkeley 
B.S. (University of Washington) 1900; M.S. 1903. 

Thesis: Cytological Studies in Cyanophyceae. 

Charles David Snyder (Physiology, Zoology, Chemistry).................. 
A.B. (Stanford University) 1896; M.S. 1904. San Francisco 
Thesis: The Influence of Temperature upon the Heart Rhythm in 

the Light of the Law of Chemical Reaction Velocity as Influenced by 

Temperature. 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (College of Letters) upon 

William Hardy Alexander (Latin, Greek, Oscan and Umbrian).... 
A.B. (University of Toronto) 1899; M.A. 1900. Ottawa, Canada 
Thesis: Adversaria Critica: Suetonius de Vita Caesarum lib. 

VIII. 

Benjamin Putnam Kurtz (English, Semitic Languages, Sanskrit) 
A.B. 1901. Oakland 
Thesis: Studies in the Marvellous. 

Ivan Mortimer Linforth (Latin, Greek, Latin Semasiology)....Berkeley 
A.B. 1900; M.A. 1901. 

Thesis: Semasiological Studies in Virgil. 


The various University prizes for 1905-06 were awarded 
to the following :— 


BONNHEIM DISSERTATION PRIZES. 
FOUNDED BY Mr. ALBERT BONNHEIM. 
Dan Hadsell, of the Class of 1906, College of Social Sciences. 


Harry Edwin Squire, of the Class of 1906, College of Civil Engi- 
neering. : 


BONNHEIM DISCUSSION PRIZE. 
FOUNDED BY Mr. ALBERT BONNHEIM. 
Dan Hadsell, of the Class of 1906, College of Social Sciences. 
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BRYCE HISTORICAL ESSAY PRIZE. 
FOUNDED BY REGENT RUDOLPH JULIUS TAUSSIG. 
Robert Ream Rankin, of the Class of 1907, College of Social Sciences. 


CHARLES BUTTERS ESSAY PRIZE. 
FouNDED BY MR. CHARLES BUTTERS, OF THE CLASS OF 1879. 
Julius Klein, of the Class of 1907, College of Social Sciences. 


UNIVERSITY MEDAL. 
FOUNDED BY FRIENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY, AND AWARDED ANNUALLY 
To THE Most DISTINGUISHED GRADUATE OF THE YEAR. 
Spencer Cochrane Browne, Jr., of the College of Mining. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 
The following Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


have been awarded for 1906-07 :— 


JAMES M. GOEWEY SCHOLARSHIP. 
FOUNDED BY THE FAMILY OF THE LATE JAMES M. GOEWEY. 
Charles Edwin Weaver 
B.S. 1904. 


HILGARD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
FOUNDED BY PROFESSOR EUGENE WOLDEMAR HILGARD, IN MEMORY OF 
His DECEASED WIFE. 
Porites (Gre sess disses cea ots eect an tee ee Sees Visalia 
B.S. 1906. 


pe sesae open ene cesa tates evnad ee peesnaaveeeany eae re sete Berkeley 





FRANK M. PIXLEY SCHOLARSHIP. 
FouNDED By Mrs. AMELIA V. R. PIXLEy. 
Matthew Christopher Lynch 
B.L. 1906. 


FLOOD FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
FOUNDED BY Miss JENNIE L. FLoop. 


Samuel Hovey Beach .................. Klamath Falls, Oregon 
B.L. 1906. 


cee Sica eee haoe eae wt eae es pre Cordelia 





LECONTE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FouNDED BY THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, IN MEMORY OF PROFESSORS 
JOHN AND JOSEPH LECONTE. 


PUTigy: ISSRTOUG) i ses arcest estes celeste ae Berkeley 


B.L. 1905; M.L. 1906. 
*Samuel Alfred Barrett 
B.S. 1905; M.S. 1906. 





Bees Berkeley 





* Mr. Barrett later resigned this scholarship to accept another 
appointment. 
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UNIVERSITY RELIEF WORK. 


In the interval between the closing of the regular session 
and the opening of the Summer Session many of the mem- 
bers of the University faculty were engaged in active relief 
or reconstruction work in San Francisco. President 
Wheeler was appointed a member of the Committee of 
Forty, which has general supervision of the work of re- 
construction; Eugene R. Hallett, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, acted as Secretary to Dr. Edward T. Devine, the spec- 
ial representative of President Roosevelt and the National 
Red Cross; A. H. Allen, Secretary of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, was Secretary of the Berkeley Relief Committee; 
W. J. Cooper, President of the Class of 1906, and a member 
of the History Department, is Assistant Secretary at the 
National Red Cross headquarters; Professor C. L. Cory, 
Dean of the College of Mechanics, is interested in the work 
of reconstruction; C. Derleth, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Structural Engineering, is an investigator of structural 
materials; J. W. Flinn, Superintendent of the University 
Printing Office, had charge of the Red Cross printing; Pro- 
fessor John Galen Howard, head of the Department of 
Architecture, is advisor to the Reconstruction Committee 
and a member of the committee having in charge the ques- 
tion of the widening of the streets, ete.; A. C. Lawson, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Geology, is chairman of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Pardee to investigate the 
causes of the earthquake; and J. N. LeConte, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, and Professor A. O. 
Leuschner, Director of the Students’ Observatory, have 
been associated with Professor Lawson in this work; W. C. 
Mitchell, Associate Professor of Commerce, acted as assist- 
ant to Dr. Edward T. Devine; Carleton H. Parker, Secre- 
tary for University Extension and staff lecturer, is a mem- 
ber of the History Committee; Carl C. Plehn, Dean of the 
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College of Commerce, is head of the registration and sta- 
tisties department of the Red Cross; Dr. G. F. Reinhardt, 
Professor of Hygiene and Medical Examiner, is sanitary 
officer at Berkeley ; Professor Henry Morse Stephens, Direc- 
tor of University Extension, is at the head of the History 
Committee; Professor Irving Stringham, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Social Sciences, was chairman of the University 
Relief Committee; James Sutton, Recorder of the Facul- 
ties, was a member of the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
versity Relief; Dr. A. H. Gray was superintendent of the 
camp maintained on California Field until the end of May; 
Professor Elmer E. Hall was manager of the supply stores 
of the Berkeley Relief Committee, assisted by Professor 
William Popper; Professor M. E. Jaffa had charge of the 
commissary department which for several weeks prepared 
and served meals for the homeless encamped on California 
Field. Many other members of the faculty worked officially 
or unofficially to do their part in solving some of the great 
problems which faced the people of San Francisco. 


UNIVERSITY CADETS ON DUTY. 


Captain J. T. Nance, Commandant of the University 
Cadets, took the student regiment to San Francisco on the 
day of the great fire, where a strip of territory in the resi- 
dence district, twenty-seven blocks long and nine blocks 
wide, was placed under their protection. The cadets re- 
mained on duty in San Francisco until the following Fri- 
day, when they were relieved and returned to Berkeley at 
the request of the citizens of Berkeley, who desired their 
services to guard the property on this side of the bay. Their 
work in San Francisco called forth the friendly praise of 
the regular troops and police, to whom they rendered every 
possible assistance. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The fifth Symphony Concert was given on the afternoon 
of April 12th by an orchestra of one hundred musicians, 
before an audience of 6,000 people, in the Greek Theatre. 
The programme was entirely from Wagner’s works, as 


follows :— 
FIFTH CONCERT, APRIL 12. 


Prelude and Glorification: ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 

Transformation Scene, and Finale of the First Act: ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 
Good Friday Spell: ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 

Wotan’s Farewell, and Magic Fire Scene: ‘‘ Walkiire.’’ 
Siegfried’s Death March: ‘‘ Die Géotterdammerung.’’ 

Overture: ‘‘ Tannhauser.’’ 


The sixth Symphony Concert was to have been held on 
the afternoon of April 26th, and the programme prepared 
consisted of the rendition of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ by the 
full Symphony Orchestra and the University Chorus, which 
had been rehearsing for this event since last September. 
This programme was made impossible by the cessation of 
University work on April 18th. Notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging outlook, Professor Wolle gathered together some 
seventy-five members of his Symphony Orchestra, and on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, May 15th, gave the following 
programme in the Greek Theatre :— 

SIXTH CONCERT, MAY 15. 


Overture: ““itams of Athens”? 2.2... 2.i5. cee Sects Beethoven 
AAO PURDUE VA MODY x5 cor css coasus ce occcass asp tabenbohadsssncesbuep=cecseaeeasies Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. Andante con moto. Scherzo: Allegro. Finale: 
Allegro. 
PUEDE ARNG op ccoss css texas coassosgeseinessctvasssexcspen ne ee ATE Grieg 


Dawn. Ase’s Death. Anitra’s Dance. In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King. 
Waldweben, from the music-drama, ‘‘ Siegfried’ ’...................... Wagner 
PUT ARONSON See og rot oats cesoeeee nascent ae uovedaeexencuseececeusacsseee Tschaikowsky 
I. Ouverture miniature. 
II. Danses caractéristiques: 


(a) Marche. (0) Danse de la Fée Dragée. (c) Trépac, 
danse russe. (d) Danse arabe. (e) Danse chinoise. 
(f) Danse des mirlitons. 


IIT. Valse des fleurs. 

















re __ 
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Arrangements were made for a series of three concerts 
by the Symphony Orchestra during the summer session of 
the University, with concerts of chamber music in alternate 
weeks by the Minetti String Quartette. 


The concluding Symphony Concerts were preceded by 
descriptive and explanatory lectures given by Mr. W. J. 
McCoy. Mr. McCoy’s lectures analyzed the composition of 


the orchestra, the function and position of the instruments, 


and the theme upon which the movements of the various 
symphonies were constructed. The matter of the lecture 
was illustrated by means of the orchestrelle, a large me- 
chanical organ. 


THE HALF-HOUR OF MUSIC. 


The Sunday afternoon Half-hour of Musie has been 
given as follows since March 11:— 


March 18.—The League of the Cross Cadets’ Band. 


March 25.—The Swedish Singing Society of San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 1—The Arion Singing Society of San Francisco, 
Mr. F. Zech, Jr., director, Dr. 8. Schalkammer soloist, and 
Miss Juanita Zech accompanist, in a programme of German 
songs. 


April 8.—Mrs. Rudolph Schaffter, soprano; Mrs. Ma- 
rian E. B. Robinson, contralto; Mr. Lowell W. Kenney, 
tenor; Miss Grace Freeman, violin; Miss M. A. Lewis, 
cello; Miss Grace Rollins, piano; and Mr. Delapine, organ; 
under the direction of Mrs. Louise Marriner Campbell. 


April 15.—The De Koven Club, Mr. Clinton R. Morse, 
96, tenor, director, and soloist; Mr. Wm. C. Davis, ’07 


’ 


violinist, accompanied by Mr. Roseoe Warren Lucy, pianist, 
in a special programme of Easter music. An audience of 
7,000 people was present. 
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The Half-hour of Music was discontinued during the 
Summer Session. 


On the evening of Tuesday, April 10, a very enjoyable 
Moonlight Concert was given by the University of Cali- 
fornia Cadet Band before a large audience in the Greek 
Theatre. 


SARA BERNHARDT IN THE GREEK THEATRE. 


On the afternoon of Thursday, May 17th, a very large 
audience witnessed the production of Racine’s ‘‘Phédre’’ in 
the Greek Theatre by Mme. Sara Bernhardt and her com- 
pany. This is, perhaps, the most significant event in the 
history of the Greek Theatre in connection with the de- 
velopment of the dramatic interests of the University. The 
tragedy was magnificently rendered, and the most profound 
impression produced upon every one who saw it. 


UNIVERSITY MEETINGS. 


The University meeting of April 6th was addressed by 
President William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth College, and 
by Dr. Charles R. Brown, of the First Congregational 
Church of Oakland. President Tucker spoke on Making 
Connection with One’s Generation. Dr. Brown’s topic was 
The Law of Growth. 

President Tucker came to California to deliver the series 
of Earl] lectures before the Pacific Theological Seminary. 

The last University meeting for the Academic year was 
held in the Greek Theatre on the morning of May 15. The 
speakers were Prentiss N. Gray, President of the Associ- 
ated Students for 1905-06; William J. Cooper, President 
of the Class of 1906; Ralph Palmer Merritt, President- 
elect of the Associated Students; Phoebe M. Binney, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Women Students; Sue Adele Ross, 
Permanent Secretary of the Class of 1906; Harry L. Stod- 
dard, Brayton S. Norton, Albert J. Coogan, Ira D. Wheeler, 
Burnham P. Griffiths, and Henry W. Beecher, all of the 
graduating class. 
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SUMMER SESSION. 


The Summer Session for 1906 opened on June 25th. 
The registration on the first day was 644. Later registra- 
tion brought the total number of students to 706. 

Professor Ernest Carroll Moore, recently appointed Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Los Angeles, was the Dean of 
the Summer Session. 

A new feature of the work offered this year was a Sum- 
mer School in Library Methods. 


SIGMA XI ELECTIONS. 


The Sigma Xi Society elected eighteen new members at 
its meeting on March 30, as follows :— 

From the Faculty: Warren T. Clarke, S. S. Maxwell, T. 
B. Robertson, C. G. Hyde, and K. W. W. Ostwald. 

From the Graduate Students: D. W. Davis, H. D. Dens- 
more, and E. B. Babcock. 

From the Senior Class: H. W. Beecher, 8. C. Browne, 
Jr., J. A. Burgess, H. D. Dewell, E. S. Larsen, Jr., W. H. 


Markley, W. A. Schmidt, H. G. Sharp, A. F. Dwyer, and 
H. W. Taylor. 


MIM KAPH MIM AT STANFORD. 


A request was received in April for the establishment 
of a chapter of the chemistry honor society, Mim Kaph 
Mim, at Stanford University. This society was organized 
at the University of California seven years ago. Only 
Seniors in the College of Chemistry are eligible, and schol- 
arship is one of the necessary qualifications. A Stanford 
chapter was organized under the direction of Professor 
Stillman of that University. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The spring athletic season was badly interrupted by the 
earthquake and its consequences. Two of the intercolleg- 
iate baseball games had been played, Stanford winning the 
first on April 7th, and California the second on April 14th. 
The concluding game was scheduled for April 28th, but was 
not played. No arrangements have yet been made for de- 
ciding the dubious outcome of the baseball season. 

On the track, the first Intercollegiate Freshman Track 
Meet was held on March 31st, and won by California with 
a seore of 7314 to Stanford’s 4814. The ’Varsity Track 
Meet was scheduled for April 21st, but was not held. A 
track meet was held early in April, in which by a score of 
72 to 50 California defeated a team from the colleges of 
Southern California. 


NOTES. 


The budget of the University for the year 1906-07 calls 
for the expenditure of the sum of $857,522.27, including 
the regular allotment to the Permanent Improvement Fund. 
Of the total, $493,913.30 is appropriated for salaries in the 
administrative offices and in the departments of instruction. 


During the early part of the vacation a trunk sewer was 
laid through the grounds from the Hearst Memorial Mining 
Building to the entrance at the corner of Center and Ox- 
ford streets. This trunk sewer forms part of the perma- 
nent plan for the University, and was constructed at a cost 
of about $6,000, appropriated from the Permanent Im- 
provement Fund. 


The Regents have appropriated from the Anthropology 
funds given by Mrs. Hearst the sum of $500 for the fur- 
therance of Anthropological investigations in California 
during the coming year, to be conducted under the direction 
of Dr. R. B. Dixon, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


+Ieab- 























